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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


This will convene on Second-day the 16th of Ninth Month. 
The meeting for Ministers and Elderson Seventh-day morning pre- 
ceding. The First-day School Conference meets in the afternoon 
of same day. 

Those coming from the West change cars at La Salle for Los- 
tant on the Illinois Central Railroad, arriving at 11.30 a m. 
Those coming by way of Chicago come down to Mendotaon the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, then change to Illinois Central 
for Lostant, arriving at that place about 1.3) p. m. 

Conveyances will be provide! to bring Friends from the 
train, and suitable homes for all, if those intending coming will 
notify one of the committee. Lydia E. Wilson, Magnolia, Ill, 
Willis B. Mill, Mt. Palatine, Ill., Henry Atherton, Clear Creek, Ill. 


GRADUATE WANTS POSITION TO TEACH 


in Seminary, select schoo’, or family. References. Eliza- 
beth Bryan, Shekomeko, N. Y. 


WAX TED.—A KINDERGARTNER, GRAD- 
uate of Madam Kraus, desires a position. Has had two 
years experience in one of the finest Friends’ Schools. Best 
reference furnished. Address Box 216, Moorestown, N. J. 
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YEARS 6 PER 
TO RUN. CENT. 


BONDS 


ISSUED BY THE COLUMBUS WATER WORKS CO. 
$60 000 Farmers Loan and 
s . 


Trust Co., New Jork, Trustee and custodian 
of Sinking Fund. Works opened 1887. Revenue eee 
All surroundings most favorable. Full particulars furnished. 
Investigation asked. RITTER & DOUBLEDAY, Bankers, 


Columbus, Kansas. 


Payable in New York. 


r i N. N. H UR S s 9 TELEPHONE No. 118 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ASCHALL COTTAGE, 
171 S. Carolina Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


Friends’ parlor meeting at 10.30 a. m. 
M. F. PASCHALL. 


(1s JOSEPH ENGLE, 
The Clifton, ei 


Cor. Atlantic and Connecticut Avs., Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Aberdeen, tonerorr, n. J. 


Will open about June ist. The house is directly on the 
Beach, between the ocean and bay, 6 miles down the beach from 
Atlantic City. Trains every half hour. Electric bells, hot and 
cold sea water baths. Fine bathing, sailing, fishing, etc. Tele- 
phone. E. Hoop and E. NEWPoRT. 
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*. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. 


CEILING DECORATIONS. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One oa from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


©quitéble 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. Cor. Fourth and Chestnut Streets. 
ASSETS, $7,808,722 02 


SURPLUS anp U NDIV IDED PROFITS, 261,817.65 


SIX PER CENT DEBENTURES, 


Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York, and further secured by the 
entire capital and assets of the Equitable Mortgage Company. 
Amounts $200, $300, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM 
MORTGAGES. 
FIVE AND SIX PER CENT. SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES, 
RUNNING FROM THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS, 
Interest coupons payable semi-annually at our offices or through 
any Bank. Also 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT 
_GRCUBITING FOR SaLR. 


‘TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, | 


CORSICANA, TEXAS. 
Established 1872. Incorporated 1884. 
Cabital Stock, $300,000. Surplus, $67,297.32. 


September 1, 1888). 
PER CENT. MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Trustees, New York. 
PER CENT. GUARANTEED FaRM MORTGAGES 


_ 
‘ 

— 
‘ 


All secured by first liens on improved farms of the famous 
Black Waxy Lands of Northeastern Texas, where the mild cli- 
mate and fertile soil permit the growing of cotton as well us all 
the cereals of the Western States, making it one of the most de- 
sirable Loaning fields of the West. 

The TEXAS LOAN AGENCY guarantees the Prompt Pay- 


ment of the Principal and Interest of all its securities, payable at | 


the National Park Bank. New York. 

The business of the Company bas always been conducted by 
able, experienced, and prudent men, as is proven by the fact that 
the capital stock is now selling for $175—par value $100. A care- 
ful investigation will satisfy the most conservative that these are 
desirable investments for private means, or the funds of schools, 
colleges, or banking institutions. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, General Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, 


Amos HILLBorRN & Co., 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO ) mane. 





vow WM. HEACOCK, ae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Spas attention pata to memaining, 








AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 





Best quality COAL ata reasonable price. Now is the time 


| to sistebietie a supply’ 


FOR DRY GOODS 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 





——— 


STREETS. 


sively to 
PHILA’DA., | 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnshing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 





WALL PAPER 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


NEW STYLES, perfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS. 35e. Don't fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purcnase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail sampies, with borders to match. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spring, 1889. 


W E are still at our old established place of business, 915 Spring 
Garden Street, and are a to furnish on shortest no- 


oe all our well known specialties in Ladies’ Fine Hand-sewed 
Shoes. 


Our Ses stock of Ladies fine shoes is in every way calculated 
to meet the demands of our patrons, in completeness, quality, 
and style, and our prices are the lowest possible, commensurate 
with a first-class article. 


Outing and Suede kid shoes, made to order after the latest 
designs 


We respectfully solicit your inspection of our stock, before or 
dering your spring and summer shoes. thoro ¢hiy believing our 
style, and the known durability of our go «is, will sell them 
against al] competition. 

SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF LaDIRs’ FINE HAND-SEWED SHOES, 


(Old Stand,) 915 Spring Garden St. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


Henry Longstreth, 740 Fansom St., Philadelphia, has just is- 
sued this valuable work by William Pollard, price 25 cents, five 
copies for one dollar, or ten dollars per 100 copies. He wou'd 
also invite attention tothe life of Mary Pryor, by M. P. Hack, 
pr.ce 6&0 cents, post paid. Also just issued Spurgeon’s Address on 
George Fox. Price, 20 copies for one dollar. 

All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


HowaAkp M. Jenxkuxs, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 

Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila 
Henry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE CoMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; George L. 
Maris, West Chester, la.; Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred Paschal] 
Doylestown, Pa.; Estelle Hall, Swarthmore, Pa. ; Clement 
M. Biddle, 815 Arch street, Phila. 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro, 
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W. H. JONES, 


Carriage 
Department, 


61933 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I have opened a 
Carriage and Harness Emporium, at No. 1933 Market Sireet, in 
connection with my Agricultura! implement and seed Bazaar, in 
which I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, Road 
Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Buggies and Surries 

My aim shall be to furnish first-class, reliable work at low 

r.ces. 
+ “Please call and examine the goods, and if you are unable to 
do so. write for prices, which wili be promptly furnished. 

I have eight different styles of Road Carts, all first-class and 
very low in price t 

aed the’ General Agency fr the Celebrated CORTLAND 
WAGONS and BUGGIES, comprixing 40 different kinds. 


W. H. JONES 

The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goer to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. pa” When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
adveertisment in this paper.“@a 


“GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Mongry To Loan on MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


“ER ° No. 717 Waluut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 





A CONCISE STATEMENT 
OF THE 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


An Address delivered in Friends’ Meeting House, West 
Chester, Penna., Eighth Month, 1888. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, single copy, 


r dozen,. 
hundred, 


7 cents. 
— 
. $5.00 


“ “ 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 
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cen t<DON ACADEMY, 
MACEDON CENTRE, WAYNE CO., N. Y. 

Forty-ninth year opens August, 26, 1889. An old and well. 
known Institution pleasantly located in an intelligent community, 
having two Friends’ Societies. References: Sunderland P 
Gardner, Farmington; Genden T. Smith and William Barker, 
Macedon Centre. 
LEWIS H. CLARK, Principal. 


L" UCRETIA M. B. MITCHELL'S 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
5012 Elm Ave., Phila. Directly opposite West Fairmount Park. 
Resident pupils (number limited) receive personal attention in 


preparation of their stucies, in deporument, and in the care of 
their health. 








ARLINGTON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES. WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 

The Thirty-fourth School Year will commence on the 16th of 

Ninth month next. Location healthy and beautiful; Grounds 

extensive ; Course of Study thorough and full; Diplomas granted. 





TERMS: $180.00 PER SCHOOL YEAR. 





For Catalogue, giving full particulars, address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Pu. D. 
BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING “4899 90 
AND DAY SCHOOL, ' 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., North Penn and Bound Brook R. R. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Building much enlarged and improved. A fuii corps ef good 


teachers. Course of study and instruction thorough. Individ- 
ual care. 


Board and tuition $145 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $55. For Catalogue, etc., address, 


ARTHUE H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or CynTH1s G, BosLer, Sec., Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH ELEVENTH. 





Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 10th, 1888. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long | Island, N. Y. 


(QEAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School fur both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellen 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

Samvg_ C. Couiins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 











MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving familie 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS NINTH MONTH NINTH, 1889. 
For circular and other information apply to Jennie T. Eachus 
(during vacation), West Chester Pa., or Lydia P. Dutton, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Penna, 


. ARAH E. FELL’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

sale, with 25 acres well improved Land attached. Has been 

in successful operation 17 years; attendance overflowing; good 

building ; beautiful grounds, shady, healthy; excellent water ; 

abundance of choice fruit; $8000. Address SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Buck Co , Pa. 





We NTED—AT NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ 
School, by the First of the Ninth month, 1889, a family in 
the House, to board Teachers and Pupils. Address Thomas P. 
Bartram or Nathan L. Pratt, Newtown Square, Delaware Co., Pa. 





ANTED—BY A FRIEND, SITUATION AS 


matron, or charge of some department in school or insti- 
tution. Please address C. Anna Sheldrake, Morton, Penna. 








JVANTED—A H HOME WITH A FARMER FOR 
a boy of 9 years, where he may learn to work. A Friend 


preferred. For further information, address H. J., care of this 
office. 





W 4NTED—SI TUATION BY MAN OF THIR- 
ty (80) who thoroughly understands farming. Good butte 
maker and is handy with tools. Best Reference. Address J. B., 
Daily News —. Newburgh, N. Y. 





Tailoring. Tailoring. 


Fit and promptness guaranteed. Desirable 
goods, such as cloths, cassimeres, and 
worsteds suitable tor Plain and Fashionable 
Garments, always on hand. 
109 N. TentTH STREET, GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Merchant Tailor. 





CARPETS. 


The entire selection of patterns for this season, com 
prising all the newest designs and colorings, is here for 
your inspection. Fresh importations of China and 
Japan Mattings’ BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be wnworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. 3@ When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this paper. “@a 
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NATURE. 
As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led 
And to leave his broken playthings on the floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which though more splendid may not please him more 
So Nature deals with us and takes away 
Our playthings, one by one, and by the hand 
Leads us to rest so gently that we go, 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the what we know. 


—Longfellow. 
EPISTLES OF GEORGE FOX TO MINISTERS. 


[A correspondent, in a note some months ago, called our 
attention to a letter of George Fox. He says: “ Might I 
ask you at some suitable time to reprint George Fox’s last 
epistle to ministers, from the second volume of his works 
near the close?” We do so at this time, and add to it the 
epistle which immediately follows, in his Works, ‘to the 
Friends in the ministry that were gone into America.” 
The spirit of the two letters is essentially the same: both 
retain their vigor and pertinency, regardless of the lapse 
of time.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

Aut friends in the ministry everywhere, to whom 
God hath given a gift of the ministry, and who use 
to travel up and down in the gift of the ministry, do 
not “hide your talent, nor put your light under a 
bushel; nor cumber yourselves, nor entangle your- 
selves with the affairs of this world.” For the na- 
tural soldiers are not to cumber themselves with the 
world ; much less the soldiers of Christ, who are not 
of this world ; but are to mind the riches and glory 
of the world that is everlasting. Therefore stir up 
the gift of God in you, improve it, and do not sit 
down, Demas-like, and embrace this present world, 
that will have an end; lest ye become idolaters. Be 
valiant for God’s truth upon the earth, and spread it 
abroad in the day-light of Christ, you who have 
sought the kingdom of God, and the righteousness 
thereof, and have received it and preached it: which 
“stands in righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost :” As able ministers of the Spirit sow to 
the Spirit, that of the Spirit ye may reap life ever- 
lasting. Goon in the Spirit, plowing with it in the 
purifying hope ; and threshing, with the power and 
Spirit of God, the wheat out of the chaff of corrup- 
tion, in the same hope. For he that looks back from 
the spiritual plow into the world, is not fit for the 
spiritual and everlasting kingdom of God ; and is not 


JOURNAL. 
Vol. XVII. No. 864. 


like to press into it, as the faithful do. Therefore 
you that are awakened to righteousness, and to the 
knowledge of the truth, keep yourselves awakened 
in it: then the enemy cannot sow his tares in your 
field ; for truth and righteousness is over him, and 
before he was. My desires are, that all may fulfill 
their ministry, that the Lord Jesus Christ hath com- 
mitted to them ; and then by the blood (or life) and 
testimony of Jesus you will overcome the enemy that 
opposes it, within and without. All you that preach 
the truth, do it as it is in Jesus, in love; and all that 
are believers in Jesus, and receivers of him, he gives 
them power to become the Sons of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ, whom he calleth brethren; and 
he gives them the water of life, which shall be a well 
in them, springing up to eternal life; that they may 
water the spiritual plants of the living God. So that 
all may be spiritual planters, and spiritual waterers ; 
and may see with the spiritual eye the everlasting, 
eternal God over all to give the increase, who is the 
infinite fountain. My desires are, that you may be 
kept out of all the beggarly elements of the world, 
which is below the spiritual region, to Christ the 
head; and may hold him, who bruiseth the head of 
enmity, and was before it was; that ye may all be 
united together in love, in your head, Christ, and be 
ordered by his heavenly, gentle, peaceable wisdom to 
the glory of God. For all that be in Christ are in 
love, peace, and unity. In him they are strong, and 
in a full persuasion ; and in him, who is the first and 
last, they are in a heavenly resolution and confidence 
for God’s everlasting honour and glory. Amen. 
From him, who is translated into the kingdom of 
his dear Son, with all his saints, a heavenly saluta- 
tion. And salute one another with a holy kiss of 
charity, that never faileth. G. F. 


Ford-Green, the 25th of the 9th month, 1690. 


Another epistle I wrote soon after, more particu- 
larly to the friends in the ministry, that were gone 
into America, after this manner : 

Dear friends and brethren, ministers, exhorters, 
and admonishers, that are gone into America and the 
islands thereaway. Stir up the gift of God in you, 
and the pure mind, and improve your talents; that 
ye may be the light of the world, a city set upon an 
hill, that cannot be hid.” Let your light shine among 
the Indians, the Blacks, and the Whites ; that ye 
may answer the truth in them, and bring them to the 
standard and ensign, that God hath set up, Christ 
Jesus. For from the rising of the sun to the going 
down of the same, God’s name shall be great among 
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the Gentiles; and in every temple, or sanctified beart, 
“incense shall be offered up to God’s name.” And 
have salt in yourselves, that ye may be the salt of 
the earth, that ye may salt it ; that it may be pre- 
served from corruption and putrefaction : so that all 
sacrifices offered up to the Lord may be seasoned, 
and be a good savour to God. All grow in the faith 
and grace of Christ, that ye may not be like dwarfs ; 
for a dwarf shall not come near to offer upon God's 
altar; though he may eat of God’s bread, that he 
may grow by it. And friends, be not negligent, but 
keep up your Negroes’ meetings and your family- 
meetings; and have meetings with the Indian kings, 
and their councils and subjects everywhere and with 
others. Bring them all to the baptizing and circum- 
cising Spirit, by which they may know God, and 
serve and worship him. And all take heed of sitting 
down in the earth,and having your minds in the 
earthly things, coveting and striving for the earth : 
for to be carnally minded brings death, and covet- 
ousness is idolatry. There is too much strife and 
contention about that idol, which makes too many go 
out of the sense and fear of God ; so that some have 
lost morality, humanity, and true Christian charity. 
O therefore, be awakened to righteousness, and keep 
awakened ; for the enemy soweth his tares while 
men and women sleep in carelessness and security. 
Therefore so many slothful ones go in their filthy 
rags, and have not the fine linen, the righteousness 
of Christ; but are straggling, and plowing with their 
ox and their ass, in their woollen and linen garments, 
mixt stuff, feeding upon torn food, and that dieth of 
itself, and drinking of the dregs of their old bottle, 
and eating the sour, leavened bread, which makes 
their hearts burn one against another. But all are 
to keep the feast of Christ, our passover, with the 
unleavened bread of sincerity and truth. This un- 
leavened bread of Life from heaven makes all hearts 
and souls glad and joyful, lightsome and cheerful, to 
serve and love God, and to love and serve one an- 
other in the peaceable truth, and to keep in the 
unity of God’s Spirit, which is the bond of (the Lord 
of lords’ and the King of kings’) peace. In this love 
and peace God Almighty keep and preserve all his 
people, and make them valiant for his truth upon the 
earth, to spread it abroad in doctrine, good life, and 
conversation. Amen. 

All the members of Christ have need one of an- 
other. For the foot hath need of the hand, and the 
hand hath need of the foot: the ear hath need of 
the eye, and the eyeof the ear. So that all the mem- 
bers are serviceable in the body which Christ is the 
head of; and the head sees their service. Therefore 
let none despise the least member. 

Have a care to keep down that greedy, earthly 
mind, that raveneth and coveteth after the riches 
and things of this world; lest ye fall into the low re- 
gion, like the gentiles or heathen, and so lose the 
kingdom of God that is everlasting: but seek that 
first, and God knows what ye have need of; who 
takes care for all both in heaven and in the earth: 
thanks be unto God for his unspeakable — both 
temporal and spiritual ! F. 

Tottenham, the 11th of the 10th month, on 


From the Sunday School Times. 
FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 


Ir may seem strange to class this person, whose real 
name was Joseph son of Matthias, among “lesson 
helpers ;” but no other writer is so constantly ap- 
pealed to for illustration, for confirmation, or for as- 
sistance in one way and another, as is this ancient 
Jewish historian. He occupies a unique place in the 
world’s history as an author, as a historian, as a man 
of affairs, and as a representative of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. He was nota brilliant writer. He was not in 
every respect an accurate historian. The world has 
never paid him any homage on account of his good- 
ness, nor honored him for greatness of mind or for 
power in any other direction. If with the best 
means at our command we try to analyze him, we 
shall find many interesting traits of character, some 
striking mental and moral peculiarities, also some 
glaring weaknesses which will cause us regret. 

On the other hand, his writings contain many wise 
and profound principles, doctrines, and utterances of 
various kinds, which are worthy of the noblest mind. 
But whatever else we thus learn about him, one fact 
will become more and more prominent ; namely, that 
his writings are not only necessary, but absolutely in- 
dispensable, to the proper understanding of the times 
and life of Christ. Every one who attempts to elu- 
cidate the Sunday-school lessons for the benefit of 
others, if he is studious in the use of authorities, has 
frequent occasion to examine the pages of Josephus. 

He was born in Jerusalem in the latter part of A. 
D. 37, about three months after the death of Tibe- 
rius, in whose reign our Lord was crucified, and three 
months previous to the birth of Nero, under whom, 
as emperor, Josephus was destined to play such an 
important part. At the time of his birth, Caius Ca- 
ligula was on the imperial throne, and Trajan en- 
joyed that honor at the time of his death; so that 
not the least interesting fact in his eventful career 
was this,—that he lived under eleven different Ro- 
man emperors, of whom no less than seven died a 
violent death. That a man of any prominence, and 
especially one related to the men and the times then 
existing as Josephus was, could have kept his head 
on his shoulders during those long years of war, mas- 
sacre, and bloodshed, is a fact approaching the mir- 
aculous. Believing as I firmly do in an overruling 
Providence, and that God’s hand in history is more 
certain than the date of any historical event, I am 
convinced that this strange character was raised up 
at that particular juncture in human affairs, and his 
life spared through many vicissitudes, that he might 
do for the world a definite and indispensable work. 

Even in his childhood and early youth, Palestine 
itself, as well as the world at large, was agitated by 
events of the most stirring character, of which it 
would be impossible here to give the briefest cata- 
logue. Herod Antipas with Herodias had gone to 
Rome asking for a kingdom, but had succeeded only 
in finding a place in exile. Herod Agrippa I., from 


being a prisoner at Rome, had been advanced to the 
dignity of a king in Judea. Paul was preaching the 
Gospel in Damascus, Peter and John in Samaria, and 
Philip on the road to Gaza had spoken the word of 
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life to the eager ears of a royal messenger, who on 
swift chariot wheels carried it to distant Ethiopia. 
The persecution of the Christians by the Jews, which 
then took place, is a further evidence of the excited 
nature of that period, which had no sluggish phases, 
but was characterized by intense thought, feeling. and 
action,—only foreshadowings, however, of greater 
movements that were to follow. 

In those days of excitement and questioning, we 
are not surprised to find Josephus, who belonged to 
the priestly order, at the age of sixteen deeply en- 
grossed in the study of philosophical systems, and 
even experimenting with the three leading religious 
sects as to which he should adopt for himself. In 
this self-imposed study he spent three years with the 
Essenes in the desert under their severe discipline, 
but, apparently not satisfied with the results, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, where at the age of nineteen he 
openly avowed himself a Pharisee. At the age of 
twenty-six he went to Rome, seeking, if possible, to 
release from prison certain Jewish priests who, it was 
thought, had been unjustly arrested. On this voyage 
he was shipwrecked, and only a few out of the six 
hundred souls on board the vessel were saved. It 
would seem that the way had been paved for his suc- 
cess ; for (1) Nero about this time had developed a 
craze for the theatre, and had even appeared on the 
stage as an actor himself; (2) Josephus found a Jew- 
ish actor who was a friend of the emperor ; (3) still 
further and better, Poppzea, Nero’s wife, was a Jewish 
proselyte. Circumstances could not possibly have 
been more favorable than they were, and the plea of 
a Jew just then was certain to meet with favor. 

At the age of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, in A. 
D. 66, Josephus was in Jerusalem trying to dissuade 
his countrymen from plunging into a war with Rome, 
which he foresaw would surely result in national dis- 
aster and ruin. The Jews at that time were in no 
mood to listen favorably to pacific counsels from any 
one, and Josephus was led to join his country’s cause. 
Either ability or influence was present; for, to ex- 
press it in modern language, he was at once made 
general and commander of the department of Gali- 
lee. He raised an army, provided weapons, drilled 
his men, fortified certain places, had several skir- 
mishes with the enemy, and finally shut himself up 
in Jotapata, where his military career of less than 
twelve months’ duration was ended by his being 
taken prisoner by the Romansin A. D.67. Although 
the Romans triumphed, as was inevitable, we must 
not think of the fortifications in Galilee as egg-shells, 
nor of her army as made up of cowards ; on the con- 
trary, during the first year of that terrible war, which 
exhausted even the Roman army, Galilee bore the 
whole brunt of it, and on her fair hillsides a hundred 
and fifty thousand of her youth had fallen in the de- 
fense ot their fatherland. 

When the disaster at Jotapata occurred, a rumor 
flew to Jerusalem that Josephus had been captured 
and slain, and there was throughout the city great 
excitement and universal mourning; but when, a 
little later, it was learned that he was a prisoner well 
cared for in the hands of the enemy, all praise was 
turned to reproach, and he was branded as a traitor 
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and acoward. A dead general would serve the na- 
tional cause, it must have been thought, better than 
a living prisoner. His treatment while a prisoner 
was mild and considerate, and aftertwo years, in A. 
D. 69, he was set at liberty by Vespasian. Josephus 
accompanied his benefactor to Egypt, when the lat- 
ter was on his way to receive the emperor’s diadem 
at Rome, and later returned to Judea with Titus, who 
was commissioned to complete the conquest of that 
province. The name “ Flavius,” borne by Vespasian, 
was adopted by Josephus, who under command of 
Titus had several interviews with the rebellious Jews 
in the effort to persuade them to lay down their 
arms. To us this seems the most reasonable course 
that could have been advised ; nevertheless, Josephus 
at the time suffered the most bitter reproaches for his 
conduct, and ever since the Jewish world as a body 
has cherished unkind, not to say harsh, feelings 
towards him for his, to them, apparent lack of patri- 
otism. 

When at last the legions had triumphed, and the 
walls of Jerusalem were prostrate, Titus, on his re- 
turn to Rome, took with him, as a companion, Fla- 
vius Josephus, then in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. Our author was now in the prime of life, enjoy- 
ing an experience that was more varied and rich 
than falls to the lot of ordinary men. He knew both 
Hebrew and Greek ; he knew intimately the politics 
of his nation, and her relations to Rome ; he enjoyed 
many favors from the imperial hand; he had saved 
from destruction, in the sack of the temple, the 
sacred books, and doubtless many other most precious 
documents which he held as his personal property ; 
which circumstances, together with the leisure which 
he could command, fitted him peculiarly for the 
kind of literary work to which he seems to have de- 
voted himself for the remainder of his life. His 
writings are known by exceedingly abbreviated titles, 
as 1. “Wars.” 2. “Antiquities.” 3. “Life.” 4, 
“Apion.” In fuller and more modern phrase we 
should name them: 1. History of the Jewish War 
with Rome, A. D.66to A.D.70. 2. History of the 
Jewish People. 3. Autobiography. 4. A Defense of 
the Antiquity of the Jewish Nation. The date of the 
“Wars” is placed not far from A. D. 75; of the“ An- 
tiquities,” about A. D.93; and that of “ Life” and 
“ Apion ” near the close of that century. The last 
glimpse we have of Josephus is at the age @f-sixty- 
three or sixty-four, about the year A. D. 101, and at 
that time he was in the full possession of all his in- 
tellectual vigor. Here the curtain falls, for of the 
exact time or circumstances of his death we know 
nothing. 

It was no easy task to write a history of such an 
event as the Jewish War—and that®not long after it 
occurred—which should be generally acceptable to 
the conquered nation for whom it was originally pre- 
pared, and approved also by the conquerors them- 
selves. But Josephus’s history was submitted to the 
inspection of many eminent persons, among whom 
were Vespasian, Titus, Agrippa II.,and it enjoyed 
the honor of being received by both parties as a fair 
representation of the events described. In any esti- 
mate of the man this fact should be given special 
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weight. In “ Antiquities” (18: 3, 3), there is a ref- 
erence to Christ, the only such reference which his 
writings contain. The genuineness of this passage 
has been advocated by some scholars, and disputed 
by others, while a third class regard it as partly 
original and partly interpolated. In my judgment, if 
the thousands of pages that have been written on this 
question, and the paragraph itself, could be blotted 
out of existence, the real value of Josephus’s works 
would not be affected thereby in the slightest de- 
gree. Genuine or otherwise, the world does not need 
this testimony to establish the claims of Christ. 
The correctness of many of Josephus’s statements 
bas been questioned, but at present there is neither 
time nor space to examine the grounds of such al- 
leged inaccuracies. The work of exploration and ex- 
cavation in recent years has done much to confirm 
certain statements of his which had previously been 
regarded as wildly exaggerated. Of this kind I could 
cite several pertinent and striking examples. No 
space is left to speak of his personal character, the 
peculiarities of his style, or of the contents of his 
various works. 

The history of Josephus’s writings among the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe during the last four hundred 
years forms a curious study. Both France and 
Spain had them, in part, at least, in their respective 
vernaculars, one hundred and ten years before any 
copy appeared in English. This was in A. D. 1492. 
Italy had them in 1493, Germany in 1531, Holland 
in 1552, Bohemia in 1553, while England had its first 
copy in 1602. But England made rapid strides in 
this respect, and before the year 1800 no less than a 
dozen different translators and editors had each 
tried his hand at putting Josephus into a suitable 
dress for English readers. The movement to popular- 
ize this author started in Roman Catholic countries, 
but since 1700 they have done far less in this direc- 
tion than Protestant countries have. The first edi- 
tion of the Greek text was printed in 1544; but it 
was not till sixty-seven years subsequent to that date, 
in 1611, that another edition appeared. In the care 
of the Greek text, and in regard to editions of it, 
Germany stands at the head : but in regard to popular- 
izing and circulating the works of this Jewish histo- 
rian, English-speaking people have, since 1800, done 
more than all the other nations combined. If any one 
sup } that the works of Josephus are old-fashioned 
and obsolete, and that they have long since been 
shelved as such, I will for his benefit state a single 
fact; namely, that more use has been made of his 
writings during the decade from 1870 to 1880 than 
during any previous decade since the first edition of 
his works was printed, about the vear 1470. It does 
not appear that the world is ready to drop him at 
present. Sean MERRILL. 

Andover, Mass. 


Great men stand like solitary towers in the city 
of God, and secret passages running deep beneath 
external nature give their thoughts intercourse with 
higher intelligences, which strengthens and controls 
them, and of which the laborers on the surface do not 
even dream !— Kavanagh. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SARAH HUNT. 
“Dear Sarah Hunt!” The feeling which would give 
rise to this exclamation has probably welled up in 
many hearts since the demise of our beloved friend. 

To the one who offers this little tribute she 
seemed like a connecting link between the older ones 
who are now living and those of a former generation. 
Fifty years ago she was an approved minister in high 
esteem, and her visits of gospel love were accepted as 
great favors by those among whom she was sent. 
How many of the readers of this paper can recall her 
visits to their neighborhood, their meetings, and the 
homes of their childhood! How vivid are the 
memories of those religious opportunities in the even- 
ing of the day, when the family, and the Friends 
who were with them as visitors, would gather into 
stillness ;—conversation would cease to flow, and 
even the knitting would be laid aside! O, the im- 
pressiveness of that silence, which would at length 
be broken by the solemn utterances of our dear 
friend! On these occasions she seemed to be es- 
pecially favored, and probably many were induced to 
take up the cross, or to attend to some little intima- 
tion of duty, from the encouragement which they 
received through her. 

After one of these opportunities how still we 
would all feel; how willing to retire without much 
conversation ; and, how peaceful would be the night 
that followed ! 

At our large quarterly meetings in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, where she would be seen sitting at the head 
of the gallery, how the hearts of the young people 
rejoiced to find that she had been called to visit 
them. When she would arise to deliver her message 
how still would be the entire assembly, and how at- 
tentively would all listen to hear the gracious words 
as they fell from her lips! 

Forty-eight years ago, this month, she attended 
Abington Quarter, and lodged at the house of the 
writer’s parents. What a privilege they felt it to 
have her under their roof, and afterwards to receive 
some of her choice letters. (One of these, recently 
found, was written on a spring morning, in 1842. It 
begins thus: “I awoke this morning at early dawn, 
and beheld all nature smiling around me.”) 

In the autumn of 1842, she had an appointed 
meeting in Friends’ meeting-house at Abington. It 
was on First-day afternoon, and was very large. 
After a season of silence, she arose, and in a firm but 
solemn manner, said: “I will go to the meeting this 
afternoon, not for any benefit that I expect to 
derive, but to hear, and to judge.” She seemed to be 
deeply impressed with a concern for some one that 
had used that or similar language before coming to 
the meeting. The opportunity was one to be re- 
membered, and it is probable that the individual for 
whom the message was intended was humbled, and 
—to that extent at least—benefited. I think it was 
on this occasion that she looked over the large as- - 
sembly and said, with a power that seemed like in- 
spired bravery, “I do not fear the face of man.” 

In the autumn of 1852, on a First-day morning, a 
large assembly was convened in Cherry street Meet- 
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ing- house, Philadelphia. John Hunt sat in the gal- 
lery on one side, and Sarah Hunt on the other. 
“There were giants in those days.” Soon after the 
meeting had settled Sarah arose with the text: 
“Shall the ax boast itself against him that heweth 
therewith, or shall the saw magnify itself against 
him that shaketh it.” Her communication was so 
po werful and so edifying that it seemed as if nothing 
more was needed at that time. But when John 
arose, instead of dissipating the impression that had 
been made, his testimony served only to deepen it. 
In Tenth month, 1855, our friend had an ap- 
p ointed meeting at Plymouth, Penna. On this oc- 
casion she alluded tothe close companionship that 
we have with our own thoughts, and that where 
these are not good, we are in bad company. Her 
presentation of the matter seemed to be as original 
as it was forcible. 
About eighteen months later, she was again at 
Pl ymouth meeting-house, on the occasion of a very 
large funeral. In her communication she quoted 
one stanza from Montgomery’s poem on “ Prayer ” :— 
“ Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 
His watchword at the gate of death, 
He enters Heaven with prayer.” | 


T he melody of her voice seemed to be in consonance 
with the sentiment, and both to be so in accord 
with the occasion, that the impression made upon 
the company was such as no description can convey. 

Not far from the same locality, and a few years 
later, she attended the funeral of a little child, and 
sat in the room with the afflicted family. Her 
words of consolation flowed so sweetly that they 
seemed as the oil of balm to apply to the heart- 
wounds of the stricken parents. 

An aged elder, long since gone to his rest, related 
to the writer the following three incidents of her ex- 
perience. A Friend who was laboring under deep 
discouragement, and who felt hardly worthy to speak 
to her, timidly approached her at the close of a meet- 
ing, and said, “ Does thee remember me?” She af- 
fectionately took his hand, and with tears in her 
eyes said, “‘ My dear friend, I shall never forget thee.” 
It was just whet he needed; and was to him as the 
cup of cold water. 

At the close of one of her favored meetings a man 
of pleasing address stepped up to her, and said: 
“ Madam, I have been greatly entertained by your 
discourse; it was one of the most eloquent that I 
have ever listened to.” She seemed pained by his 
superficiality, as well as his flattery ; and not having 
time or opportunity to convince him that the power 
under the influence of which she had spoken, was 
not her own,—she drew a deep sigh, and with great 
seriousness of manner said, “ Well, if there was any 
good in it I hope thee may be benefited by it.” 

While she was living at Moorestown, N. J., she 
felt an intimation of duty to pay a religious visit to 
some distant places, but she tried, in her own mind, 
to plead excuses. At length, however, the burden 
became so great that she had to lay the concern be- 
fore her friends; and as they gave her a certificate 
of unity and approval, she went and performed the 
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service required of her. On her return to her home 
she felt so peaceful that she thought the shrubbery 
on the lawn looked greener and prettier than ever 
before. 

About the year 1851, she was prevented by sick- 
ness from attending her yearly meeting, and having 
a deep concern on her mind on the subject of music, 
“she embodied it in an epistle addressed to Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting of Women Friends.” It was 
received with great weight, directed to be printed, 
and copies of it are, I believe, still in existence. 

Her communications to this paper have continued 
until quite recently, and to many of the readers have 
been among the most edifying articles found in its 
columns. 

We shall no more behold her exercised counten- 
ance in our solemn assemblies, nor listen to the per- 
suasive tones of her voice in exhortation ; but may 
her weighty precepts be observed, and the power of 
her ministry continue to be felt, while the valuable 
lesson of her dedicated life is cherished in memory’s 
choicest casket. H* 

Eighth month 10, 1889. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 32. 
EIGHTH MoNTH 25TH, 1889. 


THE ANOINTING OF DAVID. 


GOLDEN TEexT:—“ Man looketh on the outward appearance, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.’’—I. Samuel 16: 7. 


Reap I. Samuel 16: 1-13. 


Ir was a great grief to Samuel that Saul, so grand and 
noble in his personal appearance, and in the prime of 
his young manhood, being thirty years old, should be 
cast off and rejected of the Lord. The reason assigned 
seems one that to our judgment ought to have given 
him the favor rather than the displeasure of God, 
yet those were barbarous times, and not to be com- 
pared with our own, in which, with all the light we 
have, there are many cruel and inhuman practices 
still sanctioned by law. 

Samuel was wise and discerning, and saw in the 
transactions of Saul a greed and an ambition un- 
worthy the one who had been chosen to rule over the 
people of Israel. He had spared the best of the 
spoils and the treasures of the Amalekites, and saved 
their king alive that his triumph might be more 
complete, and with a craving doubtless for the treas- 
ures of the slain, that he might enrich himself. 

Samuel, after showing Saul the greatness of his 
sin, in that he obeyed not God, left him, never again 
to return, yet he continued to mourn for him, and 
while bowed with his sorrow he hears again the word 
of the Lord, and is sent to Bethlehem to find the 
future king of Israel. 

The elders of the town trembled, etc. They were not 
expecting Samuel, and were fearful that his visit 
boded no good to their people; peace and even life 
itself was uncertain. Not only were they constantly 
exposed to incursions from the hostile tribes around 
them, but on any trifling pretext one tribe was ready 
to take up arms against another. The consolidation 
of the tribes into one nation was very incomplete, 
although the policy of Samuel had been directed to 
cementing the fraternal bond and bringing them 
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into closer union among themselves and against the 
common enemies of the nation. 

Sanctified; Jesse and his sons. Set them apart by 
special religious rites, having been made sensible 
that it was from the family of Jesse that the successor 
of Saul was tocome. Jesse, we must remember, was 
the grandson of Ruth, the beautiful story of whose 
life is told in the book which bears her name. There 
were eight sons in all. 

The Lord hath not chosen these, was the word of 
Samuel, as the last one of seven sons had passed before 
him. When the first came into his presence he was 
teady toJacknowledge him as “ the Lord’s anointed,” 
but in his}disappointment gives expression to a truth 
that has become universal in every nation which re- 
cognizes the sovereignty of God (verse 7.) This 
method of choice was patriarchal, and common in 
the times of the prophets. Similar to this was the 
choice by{lot, resorted to by the Apostles when they 
would set apart one to take the place of Judas the 
traitor. 

There remaineth yet the youngest. He was the shep- 
herd boy, and was not thought to be of sufficient 
importance to be called in from the flock. 

We will not sit down until he is called. Here we have 
a hint of the circumstances connected with the choice. 
They must have remained standing asin the presence 
of the |Lord, waiting for the divine manifestation, 
until the weighty object for which Samuel had made 
the visit and the sacrifice was accomplished. 

Anointed him. This was a very sacred ceremony, 
and we find that after David had thus been set apart, 
the Spirit of the Lord was given him as it had been 
given Saul, of whom it was said, The Lord made him 
a new man. 





As we follow the beautiful and intensely interest- 
ing history of Samuel, we find that he was a servant 
of God as well as a Judge in Israel. After many 
years of faithfulness, after he had grown to be old, it 
was not strange that he should desire a release from 
some of the burdens of public affairs, and that he 
should{place the reins of government in the hands of 
his sons; but these sons, alas! did not walk in the 
godly ways of their father, and soon the people be- 
came dissatisfied ; they went to Samuel and besought 
him to appoint over them a king, such as other na- 
tions had. Poor humanity! they were ceasing to 
appreciate the blessings of peace and prosperity that 
had been secured to them through the wise and 
dedicated management of Samuel. How these rest- 
less, ungrateful Israelites must have grieved the 
great-heartedness of their magnanimous judge, yet 
in straitened pathways he knew where to turn for 
wisdom, and he “ prayed unto the Lord,” and the 
answer to this petition was that he should permit the 
people to have their way. So in accordance with 
this we find in the book of Samuel the remarkable 
choosing of Saul, who in stature and physical appear- 
ance seemed indeed a king! While this king min- 
gled with prophets all went well with him and the 
people, but when he ceased to trust in the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, and began to “ fear the people, 
and listen to their voice,” then came wars and dis- 
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tractions, and “his kingdom could not continue.’ 
Therefore it became expedient (for the preservation 
of Israel) that there be raised up for them some one 
greater than Saul—even one divinely fitted for the 
throne. But where should this unknown future king 
be found? In human judgment Saul had seemed 
preéminently the one for the place, and yet proved a 
failure! It was evident that there was needed in so 
august a selection a light clearer than the wisdom of 
this world, and for the right guidance the prophet 
Samuel turned to God, and under this baptizing 
power was directed to the house of Jesse. In reading 
the account we can in a measure understand the 
great responsibility—the weal or woe of all Israel,— 
that rested upon his decision ; in what humility and 
dedication of soul he bowed to the divine voice, even 
though in his own eyes young Eliab’s appearance so 
pleased him that he thought “surely the Lord’s 
anointed is before him,” but a spiritual influence 
upon his dedicated mind bade him “ Look not on his 
countenance, or the height of his stature, because I 
have refused him.” 

But at last, when David was brought into his 
presence, the prophet Samuel seemed to see clearly 
as in the light of day that “the Lord’s anointed was 
indeed before him,” and through the Power that had 
called him when a little child to a consecrated mis- 
sion, he was here directed to “ Arise, anoint him: for 
this is he.” 

In human judgment, David was only a shepherd 
boy ; but being a divinely anointed king, he was en- 
abled to disperse the bitter enemies of the Israelites. 
Is there not a lesson here? Is not every soul that 
comes under the baptisms or anointings of the Holy 
Spirit made a king over the “enemies of our own 
household,” and enabled to destroy the Goliaths of 
besetting sins? 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The great thought of our lesson is found in the de- 
claration, “‘ The Lord seeth not as man seeth : for man 
looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” Choosing wisely, we choose 
not because of a beautiful exterior: we must look 
deeper,—must go beneath the surface and seek after 
the essential qualities of heart and mind; if these 
are wanting, no outward good; be it ever so attractive, 
can make up the deficiency. Our companions, those 
with whom we come into intimate relations, have 
vastly more influence in the development of our char- 
acters than we are willing to acknowledge. Few of 
us in the formative period of our lives have the cour- 
age to be true to our convictions when our associates 
are indifferent to what is esteemed right for us, or 
treat with ridicule some cherished thought or princi- 
ple of action that has been our safeguard in the hour 
of temptation. 

Samuel is very loath to believe that Saul,—the 
man of fine stature and of great prowess,—is lacking 
in the qualities essential to a true statesman, and he 
is grieved and in great despondency at the indica- 
tions of his failure. He had wrought such deliver- 
ance for Israel, had shown himself so valiant in bat- 


tle, and so self-reliant in every emergency, that the 














good old prophet was ready to condone his faults, 
and excuse the evident disregard of himself and of 
the divine messages that were given him to deliver. 
And he goes to Bethlehem with the same thought 
that impressed him in the choice of Saul,—a fine 
personal appearance and a noble bearing he consid- 
ers as essential in the ruler of Israel, and he finds 
these in the first born of Jesse. It is only when the 
revelation is made to his spiritual ears, that more 
than outward excellence is needed in him who is to 
be the nation’s king, that he puts aside this thought, 
and seeks for other qualities that lie beneath the sur- 
face. How he discovers these in the stripling who is 
brought from the sheep-fold and stands before him 
the accepted of Jehovah, we are left to conjecture. 

The story is told in the briefest manner ; we must 
read between the lines to find all it contains, and so 
reading we will be at no loss to see the chosen of the 
Lord in the youthful David—the lad who had shown 
himself ready to risk his own life to save his flock 
from the marauding beasts; who with his harp could 
charm them into docility and in his love of nature 
could trace a divine hand in the smallest blossom 
that lifted its tiny cup to the sunshine, as truly as in 
the stars that looked down upon his path from the 
immensity of space. In this choice we are shown 
the folly of rejecting any because of their youth 
when a service is required that they are capable of 
performing. It is a fact established by the record of 
the race that when an important work is to be un- 
dertaken some youthful David is called into service, 
and the work is accomplished. This is as true of the 
world’s leaders in the secular as in the spiritual af- 
fairsof men. “Let no man despise thy youth; but 
be thou an ensample to them that believe, in word, 
in manner of life, in love, in faith,in purity,”—was 
the exhortation of Paul to Timothy, the youthful el- 
der and his beloved son in Christ. 

We need the old for counsel and the young for ac- 
tion; both working harmoniously together for the 
best welfare of the whole. And in the choice of our 
associates, the true-hearted who accept with a cheer- 
ful courage the vicissitudes that our human lives 
must encounter, and have that reliance upon Divine 
direction which brings contentment,—these are the 
ones who will be helpful, and we shall find our own 
lives fuller and more hopeful for their companion- 
ship. 


“T’m bound to have sunshine in my house,” said 
a bright-faced, cheery-voiced West Philadelphia ma- 
tron. “I mean the sunshine that comes from a 
happy disposition. Many a child goes astray, not 
because there is a want of prayers or virtue at home, 
but simply because home lacks sunshine. A child 
needs smiles as much as flowers need sunbeams. 

“Children look beyond the present moment, 
though many of us think they don’t. If a thing 
pleases they are apt to see it. If home is the place 
where faces are sour and voices harsh, and fault-find- 
ing in the ascendant, they will spend as many hours 
as possible elsewhere. The great study of my life is 
to make my husband and children happy.”—C hris- 
tian Register. 
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PICTURES OF HEROIC DEEDS. 

Tue designs illustrative of deeds of heroism which 
Walter Crane has made for the decoration of the Red- 
cross Street Hall, London, are to be carried out on 
panels eleven feet by six, which occupy the main 
spaces of the wall. There are also, in narrower 
spaces, to be figures representing the virtues of cour- 
age and fortitude, and two female figures holding 
crowns of laurel leaves. 

The centre design coming between these two 
groups represents Alice Ayres saving three children 
from the fire which took place in Gravel Lane three 
years ago. It may be remembered that she rushed 
three times back from the window to fetch each 
child, though entreated by the crowd below to save 
herself before it was too late. 

On the same side of the wall is a design of a man 
rescuing a child from a well under circumstances 
which endangered his life; another design is of two 
workmen mending a railway line which they saw 
was unsafe, just before an express train was due. 
Though warned of the danger, they finished their 
work and saved the train, but lost their own lives. 

On the other side of the hall are to be the stories, 
first of two miners who were down the shaft of a 
mine when they saw something had happened which 
made an explosion inevitable. Both rushed to the 
basket and got in, but finding the rope was not 
strong enough to pull them both up together, one 
jumped out into what he thought would be certain 
death. After the explosion had taken place, his com- 
panion returned and found him safe, the explosion 
having passed over him. 

Another is of some sailors who were wrecked and 
got on arock. There was only one who could swim, 
and he prepared to swim to the shore, when all his 
companions begged him to yemain with them. He 
remained and prayed with them till a basket was let 
down from a cliff, which took them up one by one, 
the older one refusing to go before the rest were 
safe. 

The third design is a man who held a ladder at a 
fire while some people were escaping from a window. 
Melted lead dropped down on his arm, burning a 
hole in it. He never flinched, but held the ladder 
till the people were rescued. 

The fourth represents a boy saving the life of a 
man from drowning. This boy saved four lives be- 
fore he was fourteen years old. The incident Mr. 
Crane has taken was the one in which there was the 
most peril. A ship was coming into the harbor, and 
a man fell overboard so close to the ship and the 
quay, that the sailors looking on said it was a useless 
risk of life to attempt to save him. The boy, then 
only thirteen, threw off his cap, plunged in without 
any other preparation, and saved the man. 

The last design is of a man seizing by the horns a 
mad bull which was running after two children. The 
stories are to be written in clear, large letters on tab- 
lets under each design, and the spaces between the 
panels Mr. Crane has ornamented with beautiful ara- 
besque work.— Exchange. 
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GODLINESS WITH CONTENTMENT. 


THERE are multitudes of people both within and out- 
side the various religious societies to whom content- 
ment, in the sense in which the Apostle used it 
when he wrote “Godliness with contentment is 
great gain,” is a stranger. They are pure in 
their lives, upright in all their dealings, and above 
suspicion, yet have never found the true secret of a 
happy life, its finest flavor and most enduring peace, 
the peace that passeth all human understanding,— 
a contented mind. 

This condition can only be attained when we are 
willing to give upevery fret and worry,—the little be- 
setting things that so easily vex and annoy us, and 
unfit us for calm and dispassionate judgment in the 
smaller matters of our every day life ; for it isin these 
we find our greatest temptation to lose our balance, 
and before we know we are in a tangle of doubt and 
distrust that seems inextricable. But when thesober 
second thought gets control the trouble is generally 
found to have been unworthy of our attention. This 
true contentment cannot,be fully realized until we are 
willing to accept the dispensations that come to us 
as the result of causes oftentimes beyond our control 
but essential to the perfection of character and the 
development of that element in our character by 
which we learn forbearance and a generous regard 
for the feelings and the failings of others. It was the 
God-likeness so wonderfully displayed in the charac- 
ter of Jesus, and his willingness to do and to suffer, 
not regarding his own personal comfort in the larger 
duty of comforting others, tbat made him the exam- 
ple and pattern for all mankind of what is possible 
to humanity. 

This contentment comes into the soul willing to 
receive it as the refiner and purifier, consuming the 
corroding elements that cover and hide the pure 
gold of the divine life,—the alloy that mars its beauty, 
—leaving the pure metal ready for the impress of the 
great Artificer. The results are the same in all, but 
the baser materials that must be eliminated differ in 
quality and degree, and so the process that brings 
the true results must be different. Some by nature 
are easily discouraged and given to despondency, see- 
inga “lion in the way ” whenever some unlooked- 








for trial or disturbing element comes to the front, 
and fears of what may happen often bring about re- 
sults which, by patience, and a seeking after, with a 
firm reliance upon, Divine wisdom, might be averted. 
These things are daily witnessed, and their frequency 
and the sorrow and trouble they bring to the life 
should lead every intelligent mind to seek for that 
state and condition which will be as a wall of defense 
in the hour of trial. This is found only by commit- 
ting our ways unto God, in earnest endeavor to be 
true to the revelations of right and duty which will 
give us Godliness with contentment. 

There are many exhortations to trust in the Lord, 
many calls to be reconciled to God, many induce- 
ments offered to be on the side of God, yet none of 
these conditions can be reached until we are willing 
to make the best of our environments ; where they 
are not to our mind and the way seems hedged 
about, learn to be patient, contented with our lot do- 
ing our best and thus developing a character worthy 
of the confidence of our associates, which will be our 
best recommendation for whatever duty or responsi- 
bility may be laid upon us in the order of the Divine 
economy. It was Thomas A Kempis who wrote, “ If 
thou hast learned to hold thy peace, and be patient 
doubt not but God will aid thee from above.’”” What 
a blessed attainment! Surely we may, with such a 
hope, respond in the words of inspiration “ Godliness 
with contentment is great gain.” 





ATTENTION is called to the notice in our advertis- 
ing columns of the arrangements for Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, and the names of the committee to provide 
accommodations for visitors from a distance. It is to 
be hoped that some Friends in other yearly meetings 
may feel it right to be present with the little company 
of Illinois. 





In last number, on page 480, second column, last 
paragraph, read Woodlawn for Woodland. On page 
491, the institute mentioned is Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute. 





MARRIAGES. 
GAGE—FRITTS.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Macedon, N. Y.,on Eighth month 6th, 1889, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Frank Gage, of Rochester, N. Y., and 
Elizabeth Fritts, daughter of Maria B. and the late George 
O. Fritts. 


DEATHS. 

COLSON.—Of malignant diphtheria, Eighth month 5th, 
1889, Jonathan, son of William M. and Margaret H. Col- 
son, of Mullica Hill, N. J., in his 19th year. 

HARRY.—At her home near Fawn Grove, York county, 
Pa., Eighth month Ist, 1889, Lydia T. Harry, a member of 
Fawn Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting, aged 
55 years. 

HENSZEY.—At St. Paul, Minn., Lilly G. Handy, late 
of Philadelphia, wife of Samuel Henszey (4th), son of 








Esther and the late Samuel C. Henszey, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

PAINTER.—At Lincoln, Nebraska, on Eighth month 
8th, 1889, Hettie Kersey Painter, M. D., formerly of Ches- 
ter county, in the 69th year of her age. 

She was the daughter of Joseph and Charity (Cope) 
Kersey,and granddaughter of Jesse Kersey. The an- 
nouncement of the death of this earnest worker will be 
read with sorrow in multitudes of homes where her name 
has been a household word ever since the sad days of war’s 
fearful carnage filled the hospitals of our land with suffer- 
ers needing the tender sympathy and helpful service 
which it was hers as physician, nurse, and Christian ad- 
viser to extend. So long as the need existed she remained 
at her post, and when the hospitals were closed, she re- 
moved with her husband to Nebraska. Their beautiful 
home in Lincoln was ever open to receive members of the 
Society of Friends traveling in that section of country. 
It was largely through her exertions that the Friends’ 
meeting, held at Lincoln, was started, and for a long time 
the sittings were held in her house. 

PENNOCK.—Fifth month Ist, 1889, of paralysis, John 
Pennock in his 89th year; and Fifth month 10th, 1889, 
Sydney Pennock, in her 86th year. The above formerly 
lived in Chester county, Pa., and had lived together as com- 
panions for 65 years; they were members of Salem 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. E. G. 

PETERS.—Seventh month 30th, 1889, Jacob Peters, of 
Unionville, Centre county, Pa., in the 80th year of his age; 
an elder and member of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

PUGH.—At his residence, Conshohocken, Pa., on 
Third-day, Eighth month 6th, 1889, Samuel Pugh, in his 
6lst year. Interment at Radnor Friends’ ground. 

STOKES.—At Woodbury, N. J., Eighth month 8th, 
1889, Martha C., wife of Edwin Stokes, aged 58 years. 

SHAW.—Eighth month 2d, 1889, at Abington village, 
Pa., John Shaw, in his 85th year. 

WOODNUTT.—At his residence in Philadelpha, Pa., 
Eighth month 9th, 1889, Thomas Woodnutt,in his 73d 
year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phil- 
adelphia. 





OLD MEETINGS IN MARYLAND: THE 
PRESERVATION OF QUAKERISM. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Tuere have appeared recently in your paper some 
interesting notices of ancient meetings, but one has 
been omitted which I should like to aid in keeping 
in remembrance. It is that at West River, Mary- 
land, which was visited by George Fox in February, 
1672. He relates in his journal that he took ship at 
Jamaica, Twelth month 8th, 1671, and after a voyage of 
six or seven weeks entered the Bay of Patuxent 
River. After some perils and privations in,the bay 
from which he was rescued by the Friends of West 
River, he landed just in time to attend a meeting 
which had been appointed there by John Burnyeat 
for all Friends in the province of Maryland. “A 
very large meeting this was and held four days, to 
which besides Friends came many other people, div- 
ers of whom were of considerable quality in the 
world’s account : for [says he] there were five or six 
justices of the peace,” and other notables present. 
“ After this we went to the Cliffs, where another 
general meeting was appointed.” 

The old meeting-house, or a part of it, was stand- 
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ing at West River in the year 1831, as I am informed 
to-day by a female relation who remembers it, but it 
had disappeared when I first visited the place in 
1847, though the grave yard which was attached to it 
was surrounded by a neat enclosure and kept in good 
order. It was many years ago surrendered to the 
public as a place of sepulture because, as was said, 
the people of the vicinity were nearly all descendants 
of Friends. When the meeting was laid down I do 
not know, but it must have been early in this century 
or perbaps late in the last. Its beneficent influence 
was very manifest when I knew the place, in the so- 
briety and quiet refinement of the people, in which 
respect it excelled every rural neighborhood I have 
ever known and was in conspicuous contrast with 
most parts of lower Maryland, which was distin- 
guished for reckless dissipation. The last professing 
Friend there, named Richardson, was baptized in his 
old age about the year 1848, into the Episcopal 
Church, which Church indeed had received nearly 
all the descendants of Friends there, as it has gained 
a great majority of all who in this part of the country 
have left the meeting. A more respectable church 
congregation than that which succeeded the West 
River meeting will not be found in any city. 

“The Cliffs,” which George Fox next visited, is, 
or was sixty years ago, the name of a place on the 
west shore of the Chesapeake, thirty miles below 
West River. My informant, who then knew the 
place, remembers not even the tradition of a Friends’ 
meeting there. But many flourishing meetings once 
existing in Maryland have utterly perished. I re- 
member two which were occasionally held as late as 
thirty years ago, but are now wholly extinct. There 
was, however, another Friends’ meeting in Anne 
Arundel county, at Friendship, about ten miles from 
that at West River, and it was flourishing in 1698. 

Quakerism seems to have considerable power of 
growth, but none of self-preservation. In this re- 
spect it curiously resembles the coral reefs of the Pa- 
cific. They grow in rough water but perish in still 
water. They are formed along the coasts and grow 
seaward, but as they produce still water in the rear, 
between themselves and the mainland, in which 
the coral insect cannot live, they disintegrate as 
fast on one side as they grow on the other ; and so 
in time the whole reef, not at all enlarging its dimen- 
sions, travels far away from its original location. And 
so it seems Quakerism,wherever established, produces 
a condition of things fatal to its own existence. Some 
have said that Quakerism produces sobriety and pru- 
dence, these two produce wealth, and wealtb stran- 
gles Quakerism. But I think this theory is not borne 
out by the facts,and I have a better explanation. 
Quakerism requires a considerable amount of relig- 
ious education. To enable one to dispense with 
scripture readings, singing, sermons, and prayers,— 
all the accessories which in other denominations ex- 
ist and satisfy the religious feeling,—he should be 
thoroughly supplied with ideas of that order from 
some other source. The early Friends were mostly 
brought up in the Church of England, which before 
all others provides for the religious education of its 
members. In its daily service the Scriptures are 
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methodically read, so that in the course of a year the 
regular attendant has heard all the material parts. 
Creeds are repeated, too, so that he knows the dog- 
mas of his church, and litanies and prayers direct 
his attention to the trials and temptations and suf- 
fering which are most commonly encountered in life. 


In nothing perhaps was the eminent good sense of 


the English race more manifest than in their trans- 


forming at the Reformation the senseless spectacle of 


the Catholic mass into the instructive liturgy. 

The parents of George Fox, says Janney, “ were 
members of the established church and endeavored 
to educate their children in conformity with its doc- 
trines and mode of worship.” We may be sure that 
the son of “ Righteous Christer ” was not behind any 
in his attendance on the catechisings which in addi- 
tion to the lessons at worship, were intended to in- 
struct the people in religious things. 

It is singular, then, that Fox in establishing the 
discipline of his sect, made absolutely no provision 
for the instruction of the people. And Sunday 
schools, which in all other denominations supplement 
the defective teachings in meetings for worship, were 
until very recently wholly unknown among Friends, 
and were thirty years ago distinctly discouraged. 
Thus in my judgment is produced the stagnation in 
which Quakerism first ceases to grow and then dis- 
integrates. In hisreview of “ Robert Elsmere ” W. 
E. Gladstone well observes that one who has been 
educated a Christian may perhaps without danger to 
his morals repudiate the faith in after life; the fruits 
of infidelity are to be looked for only in those who 
have never held the faith. By parity of reasoning 
the fruits of Quakerism are not to be looked for in 
Fox and Penn but in those who have grown up 
under the system which they established, and still 
more in the succeeding generations who are still 
further removed from the church influences. 

Friends, it seems, in some places are sensible of a 
want of instruction and are seeking to supply it by a 
return toa hireling ministry ; thus repudiating one 
of the chief testimonies of early Friends. If instead 
of this they would restore the liturgy, modified so as 
to teach only Friends’ doctrines, they would, I am 
confident attain their object, and that by an exercise 
in which Christ himself participated, not only once, 
but “as his custom was.” Sacerdotalism has been 
the bane of Christianity, and a paid and therefore 
exclusive Ministry must partake of its dangerous 
qualities. J. D. McPxHerson. 

August 10, 1889. 








Who are so rich as the poet and the man of 
science? “The meanest flower that blows” is an 
unfathomable mine of thought to the one, and “ the 
poor beetle that we tread upon”’ holds a whole mu- 
seum of nature’s miracles for the other. 

Whether it be true or not that the world knows 
not its greatest men, it certainly knows very little of 
many of its best men; nothing at all of most of its 
best women. The bolts and pins that fasten the 
walls of our dwellings are mostly buried out of sight, 
and so it is with the virtues that hold society to- 
gether.—Selected. 











NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MeetinG, which in the 
summer is held at the Valley meeting-house, took 
place on the 6th of this month. The clear, cool 
morning after a succession of stormy days gave an 
opportunity for many to attend, and the house was 
well filled. There were some Friends present from 
other meetings but none with minutes. A feeling of 
sweet solemnity seemed to settle over the meeting, and 
the spoken word testified of that inner life where the 
real dwelling place of the Most High is to be found, 
and where the soul’s peace must be made. But little 
business appearing to claim the attention of the 
meeting it was decided that the Extracts of our late 
Yearly Meeting should be read, in order that some 
of the valuable exercises of that body might be re- 
vived. Near the close the women’s meeting was 
favored with a visit of love from our friend Robert 
Hatton, who tenderly advised the young to choose 
the Lord for their portion, assuring them that this 
world’s possessions would be vain and unsatisfying 
without our Heavenly Father’s blessing. 

The meeting for ministers and elders, held on 
Second-day afternoon, (5th instant), was an occasion 
of close and searching inquiry. The absence of a 
large proportion of the representatives appointed by 
the several preparative meetings was cause of some 
discouragement, yet on the whole it was felt to be a 
favored time. The advanced age of most of the 
members of this body was alluded to, and the desire 
was expressed that in the appointing of elders our 
meetings look to those who are younger, that these 
may be called into service while the aged are yet 
with us to counsel and advise them in the important 
work to which they are appointed. 

—Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Gwyn- 
edd on the 8th. The weather was very pleasant, and 
the attendance was fully as large as has been usual of 
late years. Joseph B. Livezey was present with a 
minute from Medford Monthly Meeting ; and David 
B. Bullock, accompanied by John Zorns, with a 
minute from Salem Monthly Meeting. In the meet- 
ing for worship there was vocal testimony by Joel 
Lare, Samuel S. Ash, David B. Bullock, Joseph B. 
Livezey, and others, and in the meeting for business 
earnest exhortations were presented to faith in the 
doctrine of Friends, “ Mind the Light.” All the rep- 
resentatives appointed answered to their names. A 
large committee was appointed, including members 
from all the different monthly meetings, to take into 
consideration the subject of holding circular meetings, 
and to appoint some if way should open for it. 

—At Concord Quarterly Meeting, held Seventh 
month 30th, the attendance was smaller than 
usual, owing most likely to the continuous and heavy 
showers of rain. But the meeting was a favored one, 
and the presence of several members of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee added much of in- 
terest. Feeling communications were given forth 
by Ezra Fell, Watson Tomlinson, Henry T. Child, 
and others. In the meeting for discipline Lydia H. 
Price expressed a concern to visit the brethren, 
and this being united with, she did so, counselling 
them to hold fast to their integrity in all their busi- 
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ness transactions, not yielding to discouragement 
if unable to meet all the demands of a luxurious 
age in providing for their families; citing them to 
the more enduring riches of the heavenly kingdom. 
The Temperance Committee presented an interesting 
report, and were encouraged to continue their labors. 

—The Kennett, (Pa.) Advance, of the 10th inst., 
says : “ Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends was held 
on the Sixth inst. at Unionville. Annie 8. Clothier, 
a minister with a minute from the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, was in attendance and 
addressed the meeting. A notable event worthy of 
record was the presence of Cyrus Chambers, of Ken- 
nett Square, now in his ninetieth year, who rode the 
entire distance to and from the place on horseback, 
a distance of eight miles. Surely the promise has 
been fulfilled : ‘My Son forget not my law, but let thy 
heart keep my commandments. For length of days 
and long life and peace shall they add to thee.’ ” 

—The First-day School Union of the Western 
Quarter, Chester county, held a picnic on the 3rd 
instant, near West Grove. A portion of the morn- 
ing was devoted to literary exercises, consisting of 
Bible readings, recitations by Eva Hayes, Josephine 
Hallowell, Rebecca Fell, and others, after which 
class exercises were given by the schools of Doe Run, 
New Garden, and Mill Creek. An address was made 
by Henry S. Kent. 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, was held on 
Seventh-day the 10th inst., and was believed to be a 
favored opportunity. Several edifying communica- 
tions were delivered. The attendance was fully as 
large as usual. The Queries were all read with very 
appropriate answers. E. G. 





THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 


[The following letter appears in the London Globe. 
William Tallack, the writer, is a prominent member of the 
Society of Friends in England, well known also as an ac- 
tive worker in the cause of prison reform, etc. The 
statements are interesting, as describing the present situa- 
tion of Friends in England, and as showing the individual 
views of the writer.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 
Tere has just appeared in your columns, under the 
heading of “ Quakers of To-day,” one of those pleas- 
ant, graphic articles which help to render The Globe 
so interesting to many readers. But may I be per- 
mitted as a “ Friend,” to observe that the writer of 
the paper in question appears to have regarded the 
formerly prevalent “ peculiarities” of our Society’s 
dress, speech, and other usages, as being far more es- 
sential to Quakerism than they ever were in reality. 
Real essential Quakerism is one of the simplest sys- 
tems imaginable, and was originally and radically 
opposed, in its very spirit, to “forms” and to any of 
those outward peculiarities which are as easily acces- 
sible to a hypocrite as to a sincerely religious person. 
It was precisely these unquakerly Puritan “ fads” 
which, unfortunately, were allowed at an early period 
to fasten upon Quakerism as excrescences, that ulti- 
mately cramped and grievously injured the influence 
of the spirituality and independence of the Society 
as a special exponent of religious freedom. For gen- 
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uine Quakerism consists in an almost unexampled 
deliverance from undue restraints, either of creed or 
religious practice, or, I may add, of political party. 

A recent convert to Quakerism (and we have more 
than a few of this class) remarked to me, “ What I 
prize in the Society of Friends is its rare freedom. 
It isso different to what I have been accustomed to 
in another denomination.” The Friends have no 
creed to which their subscription is required. They 
are left to their own interpretation of the Bible as 
the supreme and only essential body of religious 
truth, and in regard to which we trust that earnest 
seekers after the Divine spirit’s help towards its in- 
terpretation will not in general be permitted to go far 
wrong in their conclusions. When a year or two 
ago some timid and ultra sectarian American 
“ Friends” tried to drag their English brethren into 
a virtual acceptance of a creed, the latter, as a body 
and officially, most decidedly refused to be so over- 
ruled from their habitual freedom. We have in our 
ranks wide varieties of religious opinion, ranging al- 
most from “ Plymouth Brethrenism” to Unitarian- 
ism in the extreme wings of the society. But, in 
general and on the whole, the Friends are character- 
ized by a reverent acceptance of at least most of what 
is currently deemed “ orthodox Christianity,” espec- 
ially including faith in the historic Christ, as the only 
Saviour of the world, and as the supreme expression 
and manifestation of the love of the universal Father 
to his human family. American Quakerism is, and 
has been, on the whole, rather less free and there- 
fore less “ friendly ” in essence, than its British an- 
cestor and kindred society. For example, private 
interpretations as to dogma or eccentric “ fads,” are 
more thrust forward among Friends in the United 
States than here. We English Friends maintain our 
freedom more generally. Of late years we have in- 
creased it by shaking off those external “forms” 
which, however picturesque and quaint in the eyes 
of the antiquarian or novelist, were yet mischievious 
to us, as excrescences, and as sources both of some 
hypocrisy and of considerable uncharitable judgment. 
But modern British Quakerism has reverted increas- 
ingly to the essential principle of the society, which 
is this—the effort to come, and to bring others to the 
Divine presence, with as few hindrances as possible, 
and with a strong inculcation of inalienable individ- 
ual responsibility to the Highest, a responsibility of 
which no priest, nor even monarch, may divest us. 
It was preéminently that individuality of priesthood 
and of spiritual independence (save of the Bible and 
of its inspiring spirit) which characterized such well- 
known modern “ Friends,” as John Bright, Joseph 
Sturge, Joseph Pease, and William Edward Forster. 

But, farther, the spirit of Quakerism is as needful 
an ingredient, at least, for the present and the future, 
as in the past. For it cherishes freedom not only 
from aristocracies, but from democracies. Genuine 
Quakerism tends to become a Theocracy, which, 
while delivering its sincere followers from the as- 
sumption of individual interference, is equally likely 
to render them jealous of collective and popular tyr- 
anny. And that is the sort of tyranny that is loom- 
ing up in many places, especially in America. The 
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blessed stubbornness of spiritually independent in- 
dividualism, of course, within the limits of common- 
sense, and of consideration for due collective rights, 
is an element of characteristic and genuine Quaker- 
ism which, in the coming years, will be very needful 
and very precious, both in the interests of popular 
and of religious freedom. In conclusion, I believe 
Quakerism will never be the religion of the many. 
It is best adapted for a few; but, as such, it is, we 
may trust, a useful ingredient in the great and 
varied sum of churches and parties, which, like the 
harmonious variety of a garden or a forest, consti- 
tute the totality of the Creator’s human family.— 
Yours, ete. Wiiuiam Taiack. 
Stoke Newington, N., July 30. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


We have received the (thirteenth annual) circular 
and catalogue of Friends’ Academy, located near Lo- 
cust Valley, L. I.,and founded by Gideon Frost. The 
institution is in charge of a Board of Trustees, of 
which Isaac H. Cocks is Vice President, Samuel J. 
Underhill Treasurer, and Frederick E. Willits Secre- 
tary. Franklin P. Wilson, A. B., is Principal, and 
teacher of mathematics ; Annie M. Adams is Assist- 
ant Principal, and teacher of grammar, elocution, and 
history ; Horace L. Dilworth is teacher of sciences, 
Mary B. Weed, B. L., of languages, and Anna W. 
Croft of the primary department. James C. String- 
ham is Superintendent, and Gertrude Stringham Ma- 
tron. For 1888-9, the catalogue of pupils shows 82 
names, of which 61 were in the Academic, and 21 in 
the Primary department. 

We make the following extracts from the Cata- 
logue : 

“This school was established by the late Gideon 
Frost, in the year 1876, for the purpose of giving to 
children of Friends and others an opportunity to 
gain a thorough education in connection with a 
guarded moral training. It has been incorporated, 
and is under the management of a Board of Trustees, 
who will conduct it according to the principles of the 
Society of Friends. 

“The design of this institution is: first, to develop 
a spirit of independent, original thought, and, under a 
guarded care in their education, to lead pupils into 
the acquirement of good habits, and to lay a founda- 
tion for future usefulness ; second, to give a practical, 
yet liberal education to all who cannot take a colle- 
giate course ; third, to prepare students for college. 

“Tt is located near Friends’ Matinecock Meeting 
House, and about half a mile from Locust Valley, a 
station thirty miles east of New York, on the Locust 
Valley Branch of the Long Island Railroad. 

“The school is not surrounded by influences tend- 
ing to lead pupils astray, as it is situated in the midst 
of a purely farming community. The grounds are 
ample, shady, and pleasant. 

“In the discipline of the school, great reliance is 
placed upon moral means. The erring are duly ad- 
monished, and every proper effort made to win them 
batk to duty and obedience. If, after these admoni- 
tions, they continue insubordinate, and their influ- 
ence prove pernicious to the school, they will be dis- 
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missed. As our object is to teach subjects rather 
than books, to cultivate and strengthen the pupil’s 
faculties, and to teach him to make the best use of 
these faculties, we shall urge upon each pupil the ne- 
cessity of self-dependence rather than reliance upon 
text-books. To test the student’s knowledge and to 
develop the power of original research, questions and 
problems not contained in the text-books will fre- 
quently be given.” 





HENRY STANLEY NEWMAN AT SWARTH- 
MORE. 


(Tue visit of an English Friend, H.S. Newman, to 
Swarthmore College, several weeks ago, was men- 
tioned at the time. British Friend, (London and 
Glasgow), for Eighth menth, now prints the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from him, giving his 
impressions of the visit.—-Eps.] 

Swarthmore is the largest and most beautifully 
constructed college in connection with the Society of 
Friends anywhere in the world. It stands in a most 
commanding situation on the top of a hill, surrounded 
with 100 acres of lawn, and garden, and trees, and 
farm. It belongs to the body which English 
Friends usually speak of as Hicksites. I had re- 
ceived a most cordial invitation from President 
Edward H. Magill, and I also had a kind note 
of introduction from Joseph Wharton. The Pres- 
ident at once gave me a hearty welcome. Punc- 
tually at 11 the bells sounded, and the students, some 
250 in number, mustered in the large assembly hall. 
They had desks for taking notes, and a large number 
of them occupied the upper gallery. E. H. Magill 
introduced me, and I spoke exactly for the hour that 
had been allotted me. At 12.30 weall dined together, 
including all the students, professors, and president. 
It was a very pretty sight. The young men and 
ladies range themselves together according to their 
relationships and friendships—sisters and brothers 
and cousins sitting side by side, and talking freely as 
the meal runs on. Colored servants wait at table, 
and all the appointments are excellent. It looked 
more like some of our English Friends’ schools, such 
as York, than any I have hitherto seen in America, 
the young people being dressed simply, without pecu- 
liarity. 

After dinner we were taken round the buildings, 
which are all new, having been erected during the 
last few years. The class-rooms are delightful, and 
the museum and library well furnished. There is 
also a good news-room, where the students sit and 
read current periodical literature. There are chemi- 
cal labratory and demonstrative rooms, and a high- 
class Greek professor (who has often traveled in Eu- 
rope), and a good elocution professor. But no room in 
the college interested me more than the “ repository,” 
in which there are a large number of old Friends’ 
books and Friendly relics. George Fox’s walking 
stick in a glass case! his clothes’ brush with his 
name carved on it, and above all, the original oil 
painting of George Fox, by Sir Peter Lely. This is, 

(' This isan error. Waiting at table is entirely done by the 


young men students, who take their “turns,” week at a time, 
one for each table of about twelve.—Eps. } 
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I suppose, without doubt, the most valuable and best 


authenticated portrait of George Fox in existence.’ 
It is from this portrait that so many photographs 
have been taken of late years, and I was very glad to 
see the original in Swarthmore College. There is 
also the original MS. (dated 1784) of Samuel R. 
Fisher’s works, with delightfal letters and auto- 
graphs of John Woolman. One of these, written in 
clear style, is John Woolman’s well-known protest 
against silver spoons, commencing with the words, 
“The customary use of silver vessels about houses 
hath deeply affected my mind.” 

Nothing could exceed the kind and cordial wel- 
come given me by the officers of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. They are very glad to welcome English 
Friends, and although I spoke clearly to them about 
Christ there was not one jarring note,and some of 
the teachers came to me afterwards and expressed 
their cordial approval. The welcome we received 
from the students themselves was enthusiastic, and I 
feel very thankful to have made the effort to visit 
this great and wealthy Hicksite college. I felt some 
timidity before going, but rejoice to believe that my 
Heavenly Father made the way for me, and that His 
Spirit was with me, as I followed in the path He had 
opened for me. 

H. 8. Newman. 


CORNELIUS RATLIFF, SEN. 


[Conwe.ivs Rarturr, Sen., departed this life on the 
18th of Sixth month, 1889, in the 91st year of his age. 
He was an earnest worker in Richmond, Ind., 
Monthly Meeting, and was its first assistant clerk 
after the separation. When the First-day school was 
opened he was appointed the superintendent. In 
forty successive years be was only absent from meet- 
ing three times. The last eight years of his life he 
was blind. 

It will be remembered that his wife Mary Ratliff, 
passed away on the 23d of Fourth month last, aged 
87 years. 

The following lines were written by a young friend 
on returning from the funeral of Cornelius :] 

Call not death “The King of Terrors” 
When he comes in angel guise, 

When he lifts the veil of darkness 
From the weary, sightless eyes. 


Many years an earnest worker 

Dwelt among us,—faithful, strong, 
Deep of thought, and prompt of action, 
Foe of tyranny and wrong. 


Many years he toiled among us, 
And when dawned his days of pain, 
Sat in sweetest patience, waiting 
Till the light should come again. 


Not for him the golden sunrise ; 

Not for him the summer’s glow ; 

Nor the play of light and shadow 
"Mid the wheat-fields—ebb and flow. 


Saw he not the smiling faces 
Of the friends he loved the best, 
ee ails Ri enigtaaciscaentadieonarinnants avant liisite 
[ It is believed that this is a portrait of George Fox. and that 


the artist was Sir Peter Lely. But the evidence to this effect is 
probable, not conclusive.—Ens. } 


Nor his own beloved companion 
When they laid her down to rest. 


Yet his spirit, calm and gentle, 
Ever ripened for the skies ; 
And upon his inner vision, 
Shone the light of Paradise. 


And in dreams he saw the splendor 
Of the golden heavenward way, 
Shining “ brighter yet and brighter 
Even to the perfect day.” 


Then at length the pale death angel 
Came to lead his faltering feet, 

To the land his visions pictured : 

To the Home where loved ones meet. 


Call not Death “ The King of Terrors,” 
When he comes in angel guise, 

When he bears the ripened spirit 

To its garner in the skies. 


“ WE SHALL BE LIKE HIM.” 


“ WE shall be like him ”—strange the story ! 
Will wonders never cease? 
We shal! be like the King of Glory! 
Like him, the Prince of Peace ! 


It must be true, for carefully 
I’ve read this passage o’er ; 

It plainly says that “ we shall be 
Like him,” whom I adore. 


O, tell me does it really mean 
’Tis possible on earth 

To be all glorious within, 
Like him, of lowly birth ? 


Or does it mean that we must wait 
To lay this earth-robe by ? 

I grow impatient with the thought 
And long to mount the sky. 


I'll read it o’er again. It says 

That “ when he doth appear 
We shall be like him ;” it must mean 
“ We shall be like him ”’ here! 


For O, last night, while bowing low 
Before my Father’s throne, 

I saw his face, and O! I felt 
His strong hand clasp my own. 


You smile and tell me "tis by faith, 
And not by sight, I see; 

If such the fact, makes it the sight 
A whit less real to me? 


Would’st have me think that fate is but 
Some ignus fatuus light ? 

No, no, ’tis all the same to me 
Whether ‘tis faith or sight. 


And this I know, for ’twas his voice 
Which spoke thus in my ear: 
“If we would dwell with him above, 
We must be like him here!” 
—Harriet Chase, in the Open Window, 


“ New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 
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IN SCHOOL. 


I USED to go to a bright school, 
Where youth and frolic taught in turn ; 
But idle scholar that I was, 
I liked to play, I would not learn; 
So the Great Teacher did ordain 
That I should try the school of pain. 


There are two teachers in the school, 
One has a gentle voice and low, 
And smiles upon her scholars as 
She softly passes to and fro. 
Her name is Love, ’tis very plain, 
She shuns the sharper teacher, Pain. 


They tell me if I study well, 
And learn my lessons, I shall be 
Moved upward to that higher class 
Where dear Love teaches constantly ; 
And I work hard, in hopes to gain 
Reward, and get away from Pain. 


Yet Pain is sometimes kind and helps 
Me on when I am very dull; 
Ithank him often in my heart; 
But Love is far more beautiful ; 
Under her tender, gentle reign 
I must learn faster than of Pain. 


So will I do my very best, 

Nor chide the clock, nor call it slow ; 
That when the Teacher calls me up 

To see if I am fit to go, 
I may to Love’s high class attain, 
And bid a sweet good-by to Pain. 

—Susan Coolidge, in ‘‘ What Katy Did.” 
PROGRESS AND WAR. 

{We take the following extracts from an article in Macmillan’ s 
Magazine, (London,) for Seventh Month, by Professor Goldwin 
Smith, an English writer well known in America, and who has 
resided for several yearsat Toronto, Canada. Much of his article is 
disfigured by his political prejudices and economic extremes, and 
he is by no means a sound and earnest friend of Peace, but what 
he says on the subject of the survival of the spirit of war, and the 
prospect or otherwise of its decrease, is interesting as the com- 
ment of an intelligent observer, generally friendly to peaceful 
principles.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 

Wak estimates increase and even in sea-girt England 
conscription, or something like it, is proposed. With 
all our enlightenment, philanthropy, and democracy, 
after William Penn, Cowper, and Wilberforce, after 
Voltaire and Rousseau, after Jeremy Bentham, the 
Manchester School, and John Bright, and alas! after 
nearly nineteen centuries of Christianity, we have 
war, still war, apparently on a larger scale than ever, 
taking away millions from the plough, devouring the 
harvests of industry, threatening again to fill the 
world with blood and havoc. The only question is 
through which of several craters, the Franco-German, 
the Panslavic, the Anglo-Russian, or the Austrian, 
the eruption will break out and the lava-torrent flow. 

To the despairing secretaries of peace societies, 
by an address from one of whom the present paper has 
been suggested, it seems as if, in the substitution of 
reason for the sword, no advance had been made. 
This is not so. In the first place war instead of be- 
ing normal has among civilized nations become occa- 
sional. The Assyrian or the Persian conqueror made 
war as a matter of course, and spent his summers in 
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campaigning with his mighty men of valor as regu- 
larly as the servile portion of his population spent it 
in gathering in the harvest. So did Timour and 
Genghis Khan. So did the heirs of Mahomet while 
their vigor lasted. So did the feudal lords, in whose 
lives the excitement of war was varied only by the 
excitement of thechase. So, it may almost be said, 
did the little city-republics of Italy, though these 
learned in time to do their fighting with mercenaries. 
But now war is an extraordinary occurrence; there 
must be a casus belli, and diplomacy must have been 
tried and failed. We have had long spells of peace. 
Between the Napoleonic War and the Crimean War 
there was so long a spell of peace that the world be- 
gan to think that the hounds of war would never slip 
the leash again. 

In the second place the sentiment for peace grows. 
Charles the Fifth told a soldier impatient for war 
that he liked peace as little as the soldier himself, 
though policy forced him to keep the sword in the 
sheath at that time. Even in Chatham’s day a min- 
ister could avow that he was a“ lover of honorable 
war.” Palmerston, though he felt like Chatham, 
would hardly have dared to use the same language. 
Burke was as philanthropic as any statesman of his 
day, yet he seemed to regard as an unmixed blessing 
national success in war. 

In the third place fighting, whereas it used to be 
every man’s duty and half of every man’s character, 
at least among freemen, is now a special trade. The 
Servian constitution was a polity combined with a 
muster-roll. The political upper class in Greece and 
Rome was the cavalry. The ridiculous ceremony of 
touching a turtle-fed mayor or an old professor of 
science with a sword and bidding him rise up a 
knight reminds us that all honor was once military, 
and that saving in the Church there was no other 
high career. Conscription may be said to be a re- 
lapse into the old state of things. A relapse it is; 
but it is felt to be exceptional and the offspring of 
the present tension, while England still holds out 
against it, and America, even in the desperate crisis 
of the Civil War, resorted to it only in the qualified 
form of a draft with liberty of buying a subatitute. 

Some causes of war, so faras the civilized world 
is concerned, are numbered with the past. We shall 
have no more wars for sheer plunder or rapine, like 
those of primeval tribes. We shall have no more 
migratory invasions, like those of the Goths and 
Vandals, the Tartars and the Avars. Setting aside 
Napoleon, we can hardly be said to have had of late 
wars of mere territorial aggrandizment. 

Why has not Christianity put an end to war? 
Why has it not put an end to government and po- 
lice? If the words of Christ were fully kept there 
would be no longer need of any of these, and in pro- 
portion as the words of Christ are kept the need of 
all three decreases. But all three, like the institu- 
tions of an imperfect world and an imperfect society 
generally, are provisionally recognized by the Gospel. 
Soldiers are told not to give up their calling but only 
to give up extortion. Two religious soldiers are in- 
troduced, the centurion, whose servant Christ heals, 
and Cornelius. Military imagery is employed which 
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would have been incongruous if all war had been 
sin. “Warring a good warfare” is a synonym for 
zeal in the ministry. The Christians under the Em- 
pire, though they were growing Quakerish as well as 
ascetic, objected not so much to bearing arms as to 
the religion of the standards. The religious conse- 
cration of war, by prayers for a victory, singing Te 
Deums, blessing colors, hanging them in the churches, 
and so forth, is certainly a curious mode of worship- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth ; but it goes with separate na- 
tionality, which is a partial denial or postponement 
of the brotherhood of man. State Churches have 
naturally carried these practices furthest; yet the 
free Churches of the United States prayed for victory 
and gave thanks for victory in the Civil War as lust- 
ily as any State Church. Of Quakerism let us always 
speak with respect ; it made Voltaire pay homage to 
Christianity ; but as an attempt to forestall the ad- 
vent of the Kingdom of Peace it has failed, though 
not without doing something to hasten \it. On one 
occasion perhaps it even, by misleading a Czar as to 
the temper of Great Britain, helped to bring on a 
war. Still more hopelessly unpractical as an‘attempt 
to set the world right is Count Tolstoi’s Christian 
Nihilism, which would sweep away at once army, 
government, law-courts, and police, all safeguards for 
nations and men against lawless violence, all re- 
straints upon evil men. Count Tolstoi apparently 
would give up civilization to barbarous conquest ; he 
would let any brigand or savage who chose kill him, 
lay waste his home and abuse his wife and daugh- 
ters, rather than “resist the evil ;” and much his 
brother the brigand or savage would be morally im- 
proved by his meekness! His picture of war is thor- 
oughly Russian, and applies only to a conscription 
ofserfs. The best of “ My Religion” is the proof it 
gives that something besides military barbarism is 
at work, in however chimerical a form and on how- 
ever small a scale, in the mind of Russia. In specu- 
lating on the immediate future such reveries may 
safely be laid aside. They are in truth recoils from 
Russian despotism and militarism rather than delib- 
erate views of life. 

Between the ecclesiasticiem which is a false 
growth of Christianity and militarism there is a more 
sinister connection. Fraud prefers force to reason 
and a reign of force to a reign of reason. The fighter 
the priest can fascinate and use; the thinker is his 
irreclaimable enemy. Every one knows to what an 
appalling height this ecclesiastical militarism is car- 
ried by De Maistre, who paints the Christian God as 
an angry deity requiring to be constantly propitiated 
by the steam of blood from fields of carnage, and the 
soldier as the appointed minister of this vast human 
sacrifice. The passage might have been penned by 
a Mexican hierophant in defense of the human sac- 
rifices which he offered to Huitzilopochtli. People 
were somewhat startled by a sermon of the High 
Church Professor Mozley on War. There is nothing 
in it which approaches the hideous paradox of De 
Maistre, but it certainly speaks of war with an acqui- 
escence bordering on complacency. It is not a repro- 
duction of the Sermon on the Mount. 

So long as mankind is divided into nations there 
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will be national rights to assert and defend, and the 
cannon must be the last resort. But recourse will be 
had to it more unwillingly, and no longer for second- 
ary objects. We shall at least have no more wars 
for epigrams. Communities and their governments 
will become more industrial, and therefore in the 
main more inclined to peace. The material unifica- 
tion of humanity, which Mr. Cyrus Field with his ca- 
ble has done so much to further, will increase the 
sensibility of the whole frame. By the reporter’s art 
the horrors of war are brought more vividly before 
us all, and if they could be brought before us in 
the reality, such of us as had hearts and were not 
moral savages like Napoleon, or steeled by fanaticism 
like De Maistre, would join the Peace Society. No 
man who has seen a field-hospital after a battle is 
likely to talk or think lightly of war. Thus the pro- 
cess of gradual extinction is pretty sure, though the 
time may be long and the relapses many. We speak 
of war between nations. There remains behind the 
possibility of widespread war between classes, trav- 
ersing national lines, as did the religious wars of the 
sixteenth century. This cloud just now is growing 
darker. After all it may disperse, or even fallin a 


beneficial shower of industrial reform. 


THE CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
NATIONS. 

Ir was announced a few days ago that the Empire of 
Brazil had accepted the invitation of the United 
States to take part in the international conference of 
the independent nations and States of the American 
continent (South, Central, and North), to be held in 
Washington in October of this year. This was fol- 
lowed since by the further announcement that the 
Republic of Venezuela and the United States of 
Colombia had also accepted. These acceptances 
leave outstanding now only the Republics of Para- 
guay and the eruptive States of Hayti and San Do- 
mingo. It is expected that Paraguay’s acceptance 
will be forthcoming in sufficient season to permit of 
the arrival here of her representative in October, but 
Hayti and San Domingo, especially the former, are so 
disturbed, and the existence of any government 
there so precarious, that not much expectation of 
their participation in the Conference is indulged in. 

For the sake of those who do not keep close 
watch upon national and international affairs, we 
may repeat that the conference in question has 
been invited under authority of an Act of Congress 
approved May 24, 1838, which authorized and re- 
quested the President of the United States to invite 
the several Governments of the Republic of Mexico, 
Central and South America, Hayti, San Domingo, 
and the Empire of Brazil, to join the United States 
in a conference to be held in Washington, at such 
time as he may deem proper, in the year 1889, for 
the purpose of discussing and recommending for 
adoption to their respective governments some plan 
of arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and 
disputes that may hereafter arise between them, 
and for considering questions relating to the im- 
provement of business intercourse, and means of di- 
rect communication between said countries, and to 
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encouragesuch reciprocal commercial relations as will 
be beneficial to all, and secure more extended markets 
for the products of each of said countries. 

The act of Congress referred to specifies particular 
subjects of inquiry to be gone into, but they are all 
classed in the general description above presented 
and need not be reproduced in detail here. Chili, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador are to take part in addi- 
tion to those already enumerated, and there is room 
for belief as well as hope that the conference will be 
productive of great good. Seventy-five thousand 
dollars have been appropriated for the expenses of 
the conference and the entertainment of the foreign 
conferrees. Washington is the place, and October 
the time.—Phila, Ledger. 


TEACHER OR TYRANT? 


Care sits heavily on most mature men and women ; 
no prevision can avoid it and no prosperity escape it. 
One may say of care as Schiller said of death, it must 
be good because it is universal. It is the constant 
endeavor of devoted and capable parents to shield 
their children from the anxieties and: uncertainties 
to which they themselves have been exposed ; to 
this end they deny themselves luxuries, take up 
heavy burdens, and resign a host of comforts and 
pleasures that might otherwise be theirs. Their con- 
stant endeavor is to build a wall around their child- 
ren which shall shield them from the tempests to 
which most lives are exposed. It is a loving but a 
most unwise and futile endeavor ; the whole move- 
ment of life is against it, and against it because, if 
successful, it would rob the child of that which is 
his highest good fortune. To free a human life from all 
perplexity, anxiety, and care would be to defeat that 
education which is the highest end of living. The 
father cannot run the race for the son; the highest 
service he can render the son is to so train him to 
strength and endurance that he shall rejoice to run a 
race the winning of which means no glittering re- 
ward, but inward peace and nobleness. 

Care is a stern but wise teacher ; one whose les- 
sons are hard to learn, but of immense value to him 
who is willing to get the most of them. Care stead- 
ies, matures, develops men ; it fastens the sense of 
responsibility, brings out the latent forces,and makes 
one master of situations for which at the start he 
was entirely unequal. There are few stories more 
interesting or instructive than the records of the 
careers that have expanded to greatness under the 
pressure of great cares—cares that have fairly wrung 
out the very highest energy of the soul. Again and 
again men who have given small evidence of the 
possession of unusual gifts or force have, under the 
stress of heavy responsibilities, disclosed unsuspected 
capacities and moved with even step into the front 
ranks of the noblest workers and victors. The same 
noble development of strength is constantly seen in 
obscure lives; it isan educative influence to which 
all men are subject and from which none ought to 
be exempt. 

But there is a vast difference between the atti- 
tudes of men toward the cares which press on them ; 
care may be a tyrant as well as a teacher, and there 


are multitudes of men who rebel despairingly against 
the tyrant and never discover behind the hard, for- 
bidding mask the face of the wise and patient teacher. 
The world is full of those who make themselves the 
slaves of care; who fall asleep every night weary 
with the burden of their slavery and awake every 
morning heartsick and hopeless. It is idle to coun- 
sel such to lay down their cares; they cannot detach 
themselves from burdens which have come to seem 
part of their lives—something from which nothing 
but death can set them free. There are those, how- 
ever, who have not passed into this final stage of 
slavery ; who are still struggling to keep that free- 
dom and joyousness of life which are essential to the 
highest living. To all such it is of immense import- 
ance to see clearly that care is a teacher sent from 
God to instruct men in patience, courage, cheerful- 
ness, and strength, and that they who turn this 
teaching into atyranny defeat the purpose of the in- 
finite wisdom. If the cares of life were the accidents 
and hardships of our condition, mere dead weights 
upon us, they might dishearten and paralyze us; but 
if there is some heart of love, some secret source of 
strength, in them, we may bear them with good cour- 
age and find our hope and faith purified and deep- 
ened. A man will bear with entire cheerfulness, and 
with joy, a training of the utmost severity if at the 
end of it he is to reach liberty and the command of 
a new skill or force; there is no labor from which 
men shrink if in the doing of it they can secure 
some higher good for themselves. With like cheer- 
fulness care may be borne,if we see in it an education 
which shall fit us for high and sacred duties. It will 
not cease to be hard and at times exhausting, but it 
will cease to depress and crush us, to rob us of spon- 
taniety and joy. Receive care as a teacher, and you 
shall gain that character which Emerson says is the 
only definition we have of freedom and power; re- 
ceive care as a master,and you shall become the 
slaves of a merciless tyrant.—Christian Union. 


Tue soul will not know either deformity or pain. 
If, in the hours of clear reason, we should speak the 
severest truth, we should say that we had never 
made a sacrifice. In these hours the mind seems so 
great, that nothing can be taken from us that seems 
much. All loss, all pain, is particular; the universe 
remains to the heart unhurt. Neither vexations nor 
calamities abate our trust. No man ever stated his 
griefs as lightly as he might. Allow for exaggeration 
in the most patient and sorely ridden hack that ever 
was driven. For it is only finite that has wrought 
and suffered ; the infinite lies stretched in smiling 
repose.— Emerson, 





Tue imputation of inconsistency is one to which 
every sound politician and every honest thinker 
must sooner or later subject himself. The foolish 
and the dead alone never change their opinion.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 





No word ever fails which is spoken by the uni- 
versal voice of all men, for in this universal voice 
there speaks a certain God.— Hesiod. 





PHOTOGRAPHY IN SCIENCE. 


Tue uses to which science has put photography are 
very numerous, from records of the infinitely little 
to the infinitely great, from microscopy, which deals 
with the invisible, to the vastness of astronomical 
wonders. The latest contributions to our knowledge 
of the sun, moon, and stars made by photographs 
taken by the aid of the powerful telescope at the 
Lick Observatory strongly contrast with the re- 
searches into the invisible world of nature revealed 
through the microscope. Dr. Draper made the first 
daguerreotype of the moon in 1840; Foucanlt of 
Paris first succeeded in making a picture of the sun 
in 1845; and it was 1850 before Professor Bond, of 
Harvard College, made the first daguerreotype of a 
star. In 1851 Dr. Busch, of Koenigsberg, photo- 
graphed a solar eclipse. Two scientists, Professor 
Schuster and Mr. Lockyer, in 1882 obtained a photo- 
graph of the spectrum of the eclipsed sun. In 1881 
Dr. Henry Draper had successfully photographed a 
nebula, and later the spectrum of astar. Even the 
aurora borealis has been photograped this year. 

In connection with the study of a spectrum analy- 
sis, photography has played a most important part, 
for it has recorded lines not visible to the naked eye 
—lines revealed only by the photograph in that part 
of the spectrum in the violet and lavender regions, 
and even beyond, where all is dark to us. 

In the study of stars by this procedure we learn 
how some are like our eun, others glowing masses of 
matter just beginning to burn, and still others nearly 
burnt out, like Arcturus and Aldebaran. We marvel 
when we think how feeble seems the light of the 
stars to learn that only as much light as can come 
through a slit 1-350 of an inch is permitted to affect 
the sensitive plate. Again, the movement of the 
earth would in the two hours required to form an 
image soon carry the light off the plate were there 
not ingenious mechanical apparatus by which the 
image is always kept at the same place on the plate. 

And now photograpby is not only used for map- 
ping out the known heavens, but the camera reveals 
to us the presence of stars which the human eye has 
not seen. For many years Miss Maria Mitchell and 
her assistanst have photographed the ever-chang- 
ing sun spots. Astronomers from all over the world 
have met in Paris and arranged a plan for using 
photography to obtain a picture of the entire beav- 
ens. Cameras will be set up in numbers of observa- 
tories in many countries, and many negatives made 
of the entire contents of the universe. It is proposed 
to catalogue two millions of the brightest stars and 
note their position with great precision, as until 
such maps exist many other astronomical problems 
cannot be solved. We know, for instance, that our 
sun with its planetary system is voyaging through 
space. These charts will help determine the route 
and circumstances of the journey.—J. Wells Champ- 
ney, in Harper's Magazine. 


“Tue true life is that which adds something to 
the wealth accumulated by past generations, which 
increases this inheritance in the present and be- 
queaths it to future generations.” — Tolstoi. 
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CHRISTIANITY A RATIONAL RELIGION. 

“ Wuen I examine the doctrines, precepts, and spirit 
of Christianity, I discover, in them all, this character 
of universality. I discover nothing narrow, tempor- 
ary, local. The gospel bears the stainp of no particu- 
lar age or country. It does not concern itself with 
the perishable interests of communities or individ- 
uals; but appeals to the spiritual, immortal, un- 
bounded principie in human nature. Its aim is to di- 
rect the mind to the Infinite Being, and to an infi- 
nite good. It is not made up, like other religions, of 
precise forms and details; but it inculcates immut- 
able and all-comprehending principles of duty, leav- 
ing every man to apply them for himself to the end- 
less variety of human conditions. It separates from 
God the partial, limited views of Judaism and 
heathenism, and holds him forth in the sublime at- 
tributes of the universal Father. In like manner it 
inculeates philanthropy without exceptions or 
bounds ; a love to man as man,a love founded on 
that immortal nature of which all men partake and 
which binds us to recognize in each achild of God 
anda brother. The spirit of bigotry, which confines 
its charity to a sect, and the spirit of aristocracy, 
which looks on the multitude as an inferior race, are 
alike rebuked by Christianity, which eighteen bhun- 
dred years ago, in a narrow and superstitious age, 
taught what the present age is beginning to under- 
stand, that all men are essentially equal, and that all 
are to be honored, because made for immortality and 
endued with capacities of ceaseless improvement.”— 
Channing. 


A PAIR OF ORIOLES. 


Nor all the time of the beautifal orioles was passed 
in contentions; once having placed themselves on 
what they considered their proper footing in the 
family, they had leisure for other things. No more 
entertaining birds ever lived in the room ; full of in- 
telligent curiosity as they were, and industriously 
studying out the idiosyncrasies of human surround- 
ings in ways peculiarly their own, they pried into 
and under everything,—opened the match-safe and 
threw out the contents, tore the paper off the wall 
in great patches, pecked the backs of boooks, 
and probed every hole and crack with their 
sharp beaks. They ate very daintily, and, as 
mentioned above, were exceedingly fond of dried 
currants. For this little treat the male soon learned 
to tease, alighting on the desk, looking wistfully at 
the little china box whence he knew they came, 
wiping his bill, and, in language plain enough toa 
bird-student, asking for some. He even went so far, 
when I did not at once take the hint, as to address 
me in low, coaxing talk of very sweet and varied 
tones. Still I was deaf, and he came within two feet 
of me, uttering the half-singing talk, and later barst 
into song as his supreme effort at pleasing or pro- 
pitiating the dispenser of dainties. I need not say 
that he had his fill after that.—Olive Thorne Miller, in 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Cuaracter is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone.—Bartol. 
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A BRIEF ON WEEDS. 
Jos1au Hoopes, of West Chester, writes to the New 
York Tribune as follows: It seems a curious fact that 
every one of all the more pernicious weeds known in 
the United States is a naturalized foreigner. Of the 
less objectionable class, which may be styled objec- 
tionable weeds, at least two-thirds are likewise of 
foreign ancestry. The few American plants that 
may be arranged under the general term of weeds 
are for the most part annuals, and therefore easily 
eradicated. Take, for instance, the common rag- 
weed, or as it is sometimes known, bitterweed ; the 
long-leg daisies (Erigeron) ; fireweed, beggar-ticks, 
ete. ; one cutting before the seeds ripen is generally 
sufficient to destroy them, as well as prevent a suc- 
ceeding crop. Carelessness on the part of the owner 
will often procure for him a fine sumach and otber 
plants that increase by means of underground stems, 
but all such are easily eradicated. The vile class of 
plants represented by the Canada thistle, Convolvulus 
aruensis, couchgrass, etc., which are comparatively 
harmless at home, but find on our shores just the 
conditions needed to increase and multiply in a 
wonderful degree, are difficult to fight, but as the 
late eminent botanist, Dr. Darlington, once advised, 
“ Be continually cutting off the tops; they represent 
the lungs of the plant.” 
OUR GUESTS. 

‘ Our guests are surely as important a part 
of the household furniture as the chairs we buy for 
them to siton. The house that merely holds its in- 
mates, and to the rest of the town is a kind of prison 
—a barred place, good to keep out of—can hardly be 
a home to those who live inside it. There are those, 
it is true, so completely furnished with love among 
the four or five that love from the forty or fifty is of 
little account. But now and then there come in life 
times when kind thoughts from the forty or fifty are 
pleasant too. And it must be pleasant to a woman 
to know the children like to look up at her windows 
as they pass to school, hoping for her smile ; it must 
be good to any man to know the neighbors look for- 
ward to an evening around his fireside ora chat and 
laugh over his tea-table. If people remember that 
the truest hospitality is shown not in the effort to 
entertain but in the welcome, in the tone and eyes 
that greet you, and still more that what a guest loves 
to come for is not the meal, but those who sit at the 
meal, more homes would be habitually thrown open 
wide to win the benedictions upon hospitality. It is 
our ceremony, not our poverty, our self-consciousness 
oftener than our actual inability to be agreeable, 
that makes us willing to live close. The real com- 
pliment is not to apologize for the simple fare. That 
means trust, and trust is better than oysters. One of 
my dearest visiting haunts used to be a home where 
we had bread and butter for our fare, and the guest 
toasted the bread and wiped the dishes after supper ; 
the welcome, and the children and the wit, and the 
songs, and the good, quiet talk after the children 
went to bed, made it a rare privilege to be admitted 
there. Itis seldom that the pleasantest homes to 
visit are the richest. If the dinner be a loaf of bread 





and a pitcher of water, invite your friend rather 
than deserve that opposite reputation, that it is “a 
kind of burglary to ring your door-bell before dinner.” 
Count guests who are glad to come as part of your 
best household furniture.— W. C. G. in Unity 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—Ramabai now has nine pupils in her school. Her as- 
sistant, Miss Demmon, has established a sewing school. 
This would mean very little here; in India it means a 
revolution in the customs of centuries. Ramabai lately 
accepted an invitation to lecture before a conference at 
Poonah, another innovation, as no woman had ever been 
invited to address such a body. Her subject was “* Amer- 
ica and American women.’’— Woman's Journal. 


—It is announced that Gopal Joshee, husband of Anan- 
dibai Joshee, the Hindu lady of high caste who came from 
India to Philadelphia for the study of medicine, and on 
her return to India died quite suddenly, has become con- 
verted to Christianity. When in this country both he and 
his wife made many addresses, declaring their adherence 
to the Brahman and their hostility to the Christian faith, 
but he has now written to friends in Boston announcing 
his purpose to “ confess Christ publicly.” 

—The floods of this summer have shown how great a 
protection against the inroads of water a row of willow 
trees may be. The engineer in charge of the Potomac 
river improvements says that where willow trees were 
planted the land was protected from washing, and practi- 
cally no damage was done, while in the improved land not 
so protected there was great loss. 

—An earnest circular has been sent out by the Union 
Prohibitory League of Pennsylvania urging a renewed ef- 
fort to build up public opinion in favor of Prohibition, and 
calling a State Convention to meet at Harrisburg on the 
26th of Ninth month, to take action in that direction. It 
is not proposed to nominate any cand idates for office. The 
President of this League is A. J. Kynett, and the Secretary 
Wellington E. Loucks, and the “ headquarters ” are at 1026 
Arch street, Philadelphia. 

—Spare the lady bug! The State Board of Horticul- 
ture of California have imported Australian lady bugs to 
fight the cottony scale which is now doing so much dam- 
age in the orange gardens of that State. The scale is the 
bug’s chief article of diet,and this method of saving the 
orange trees has succeeded where all others have failed. 

—A revival of the old spirit of Arctic adventure may 
be expected to result from Dr. Nansen’s expedition next 
year, for which he has succeeded in securing subscriptions 
amounting to $100,000. The ship will be used to carry the 
party as far north as practicable, and will then be either 
sent home or abandoned. The explorers will push on 
with boats and sledges, without depots of provisions and 
without a base for retreat, persevering in their northward 
course so long as there is any chance of approaching the 
Pole. 


CURREN TE VEN TS. 


Tue Commissioners to negotiate with the Sioux for the 
surrender and sale of about one-half (11,000,000 acres) of 
their land in South Dakota, have accomplished their er- 
rand, three-fourths of the adult members of the tribe hav- 
ing agreed to it. The result was reached at Standing Rock 
Agency, last week, when Gall, the leading chief who had 
opposed it, came in. The action of the Commissioners 


must be ratified by Congress before the lands can be opened 
for settlement. 








THE strike of the workmen in the coke regions was 
settled last week, by an agreement with the employers, 
and most of the men resumed work without delay. There 


has been, however, some disorder at works where an agree- 
ment was not reached. 


ACCORDING to a Minneapolis despatch, the editor of the 
Market Record says the wheat crop of Minnesota and the 
Dakotas will reach 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bushels, and 
will be the best crop harvested in six years. 


At Warsaw, Illinois, there has been a serious epidemic 
of dysentery. with 220 cases and 19 deaths, since Seventh 
Month 15. It is ascertained to have been caused by the | 
contamination of the water supply, resulting from the 
heavy rains. 

PRESIDENT HARRISON went to Bar Harbor. on the coast 
of Maine, last week, on a visit to Secretary Blaine, who is 
spending his vacation there. 

THE Annual Peace Convention by the Universal Peace 
Union will be held at Mystic, Connecticut, on the 28th. 
29th, and 30th of this month. Ten thousand people are 
expected to attend. 


THE savage civil war in Hayti continues, but there is 
likely to be some cessation during the heated season. 
General Legitime, who claims to be President, is shut up 
in the capitol city, Port-au-Prince, while his rival, General 
Hippolyte, holds in the north-western section of the island. 
It is announced that Frederick Douglass, who has been 
appointed U. S. Minister to Hayti, will sail early next 
month. 


THE Montana Constitutional Convention, on the 12th 
decided to submit the question of the capital to a vote of 
the people in 1892, Helena, in the meantime, being the 
temporary capital. Woman suffrage was defeated by a tie 
vote. 

ScHOOL elections were held in Kansas on the 12th. and 
the returns that night showed that about 50,000 women 
voted. Many women were elected to office. 


Brevussets, Aug. 5.—Lieutenant Dhbanis has just re- 
turned here after a sojourn of three years in the Upper 
Congo country. He reports that commerce is growing | 
rapidly in that region, and that the trading stations are 
prosperous. Nineteen steamers ply on the river. The 
natives are eager for traffic. During a journey of 18 days | 
on foot, between Leopoldville and Matahdi, Lieutenant | 
Dhanis met 30 white travelers. A trading population 
along the river banks is fast developing. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Acknowledgments.—The Friends’ Book Association 
acknowledges receipt of the following additional contribu- 
tions to the Children’s Country Wee« Association : 

a es ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . . $1.00 
ae Te: ‘ . a 2.00 
Sarah A. Sinn, 2.00 
E. F. Williams, 5.00 
Homer, . 10.00 


$20.00 
Previously acknowledged, 87.00 
Amount, . : / $107.00 
JouHN CoMLY, Sup’t. 


Eighth month 10, 1889. 


*,* The Sub-Committee of the Yearly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing Committee expect to attend Southern Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at Easton, Md., on Fourth-day, the 28th inst., at 10 a. 
m., and a meeting for worship on Fifth-day, the 29th, at 
10 a. m. 

Sub-Commitiee: Henry T. Child, Robert L. Pyle, Mary 
H. Barnard, and Martha Dodgson. 
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#,* A portion of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will attend Exeter 
Monthly Meeting. to be held at Maiden Creek, on Seventh- 
day, Eighth month 24th, 1889. 

The Committee will also attend the First-day morning 
meeting held at Reading, Eighth month 25th. 1889, at 10 
o'clock. Train leaves Reading depot, Broad and Callow- 
hill streets on Sixth-day afternoon, at 6 o'clock, arriving at 
Reading at 7.57 o'clock. Returning, leaves Reading on 
First-day afternoon at 3.55 and 5.48 o'clock. 

Return-trip tickets to Reading good for six days, can 
be procured at depot for $2.34. 

Cuares E. Tuomas, Clerk of Committee. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings in Eighth month will occur as 
follows : 

19. 

21. 

26. 

23. 


Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 

Pelham H. Y. M., Yarmouth, Ont. 

‘Ohio Y. M., Salem, O. 

Warrington Q M., Menallen, Pa 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 

Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. Y. 
Backs, Falls, Pa. 

Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Md. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


*,* Cirenlar Meetings in Eighth month occur as fol- 
lows: 
18. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 
East Branch, N. J..3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Old House, 10 a. m. 


25. Constantia, N. Y. 


*.* Friends’ Almanac, 1890. It is desirable to have this 
as nearly correct as possible, and in order to bave it so Now 
is the time to send word of any needed amendment, and 
not after it is issued. Address Friends’ Book Association, 
1500 Race street, Philadelphia. 


= = — a] —_ = 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 





Absclutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royal Bakine Powper Co., 106 Walli-st., N. Y. 
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JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital Paid In, . . - $1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm 
and City properties. 

Siz per cent, Debenture Bonds interest payable 
half yearly. 

Five per cent. Saving bonds in small or large 
amounts running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four 
months. 

These Bonds are issued under the supervision of 
the Bank examiners of the state of New York, with 
whom we have deposited 1-10th of our Capital in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. 

We issue instalment Saving Bonds, secured by 
real estate security, running 10, 15, and 20 years. 
Send for Pamphlet. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : 
Wa. HACKER, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, 
8S. Roprnson COALE, 
CRraicE LIPPINCOTT, 
R. W. Cay, 
Wu. P. BEMENT, 
JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. R. L. AUSTIN. 


518 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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AMILTON LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, MANAGER. 
332 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA. 
6, 6 1-2, and 7 per cent. Western Farm 
and City Mortgages. 
Payable at Brown Bros. & Co., N. Y. and Phila. 
DIRECTORS. 


MOSES E WORTHEN, 


Manhattan el Works, N. Y. 


PETER RE 
JOHN N. 


Dundee DyeW' Ana. Passaic, N.J. 


W. F. 
WM. P. ALDRICH, 


Kearney, Neb. 
Empire Print Works, N. Y. , 


=, e Welles & Co., we ee 
. MILLS, 


WM. C. BROWNING, 
prowaing, Ke ing & Co., N.Y. 
THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, 
Jno. M rere BO, Phila. 
CHAS. H. WHEELER, 
Mackintosh, Green & Co., N. Y. 
JOHN M. THAYER, 
Governor o Nebraska. 
GEO. L. WHITM 
Whitman & Phelps, N. Y. 


We have General Agency for sale of Securities of DES 
MOINES LOAN & TRUST CO. ; also offer Debentures, 
School and County Bonds. 


| ROUSE AND SIGN FAINTING. 


DURABLE WORK. RELIABLE WORKMEN. 


ELLIS | | 404 No. Thirty-second st, 112 N. Tenth Street. 


RICHARDS & SH O URDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jospsine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th 8t. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 


Cost. 
HALF MILLIONS. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


THE GIRARD 
LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 


INCORPORATED 1836. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of THIRTEEN MILLIONS and a SuRPLUS of over TWO AND A 
saz- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@ 


Vice Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Committee 
or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 
also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


President, EFFINGHAM B MORRIS. 
Vice-President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. E.y. 
Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B, CRENSHAW. 
Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTEA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust kept Funds and Investments are separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T.WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Wriends’ Printing House 8.W Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 
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